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MARY 
CARY 


Rare as a new comet is a book of the heart. 
Here is such a book—simple, whimsical, quaint, 
impulsive, true—this wonderful Mary Cary. 

























Written by a tender-hearted woman, Kate Langley Bosher, who never wrote 

a book before. “I felt I had to write this story because I knew this wistful, 
mirthful little orphan. Mary Cary never walks when she can skip or dance. 
She is like a sprite that touched with a light kiss all the loved things, and at the 
unloved would not give even a look. I have seen her quiver in the abandon- 
ment of joy, dance on her tip-toes in delight; but I have also seen her in a passion 
of anger, with eyes blazing through a flood of tears. I cannot wholly put into 
words her singular charm, her peculiar appeal, her wise, whimsical sayings.” 


q A story for every one—a story even to meet that severest test—reading aloud. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net Harper & Brothers, 
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than any other magazine. 


MAX. A Novel, 
By Katherine Cecil Thurston or ar = 
Author of “ The Masquerader”’ 


SWEET HOME ROAD. A Story, 
































By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps MEN: however, are not unrep- 

resented. William Dean 

WOMAN AND THE wa O01 Patan Howells has a great article on ‘‘ The 

ee See Turning-Point of My Life.” Spe- 

THE GIRL WHO SINGS, By Mary Garden _cialists on domestic topics write of 

every department of the home. The 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BOY. Chapter IX., Fashions in this March Bazar are the 
By Josephine Daskam Bacon __ best to be found anywhere. 

THE VISION. A Poem. By Edith M. Thomas GET IT READ IT 
LITTLE WINDOWS INTO THE WORLD, STUDY IT 

By Alice Brown 
15 cents--all news-stands All news-stands -- 15 cents 
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INTERESTING SENATORIAL POSSIBILITY 


David Rowland Francis, ex-Governor of Missouri, has been proposed as a candidate for the United 
States Senate. An article concerning ex-Governor Francis will be found on page 32 of this issue 
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Comment 


Thorough 

Tuk only proper purpose of an investigation, we 
iake it, is to investigate. How many of the in- 
vestigations now going on and about to be under- 
taken in this country will fulfil that proper purpose 
is a question. How many of them will really aim 
to fulfil it is another question. “ What is truth?’ 
is as difficult a query now as when PiLare asked 
it, and the number of people who would rather not 
have the truth made known ean hardly be less 
than it used to be in Judea. Investigations to 
keep the truth hidden have not been uncommon, 
and it must also be admitted that they have too 
frequently accomplished their real object. Never- 
theless, we venture the opinion that the men and 
the party who are now doing most of the investiga- 
ting that fills the papers will not find it to their 
own interest to suppress anything that the public 
ought to know or to whitewash anybody who ought 
to be exposed. Unless we entirely mistake the 
public temper, this is not a time when the people 
will take kindly to being fooled. It will not profit 
the administration if the joint committee of Con- 
gress brings in an uneonvincing report giving 
Mr. BaLuincer a eertiticate of fitness for his job, 
whether or not he afterward resigns. People are 
following the testimony too closely, and they have 
also too thoroughly made up their minds that it is 
the administration’s business to save the mineral 
wealth of Alaska for them, instead of letting it 
vo to a syndicate for an utterly trifling con- 
sideration. 

We are told that, unless confessions are obtained, 
there will be no more indictments for the sugar- 
trust frauds. This may be all right; we have no 
reason to believe that the law officers in charge 
have failed to use any evidence in their pos- 
session. But it would be better for them and their 
party if the “men higher up” had been reached, 
as they have not been. The party in power will 
also, we believe, lose instead of gaining by any 
attempt, in the Congressional investigation of high 
prices, to give things a partisan twist, particularly 
by any attempt to obscure the part a high tariff 
plays in raising the cost of living. Neither will it 
profit the Republicans of New York if either the 
Senate tries to find palliations for bribery and 
bribe-taking, or the Legislature as a whole, by 
refusing to investigate farther and more widely, 
shows itself afraid of what may be discovered. On 
this point President Tarr and Governor Hucuers 
have shown true political wisdom; the machine 
has shown stupidity as well as obstinacy. 

Also, what is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander. The proper object of a house-cleaning 
is to clean house. The Democrats of this State, 
having proclaimed a purpose to get rid of unfit 
managers, should keep on till they have done it. 
Firing Mr. “ Fingy” Connors from the State 
chairmanship makes an excellent beginning. If 
only Mr. Murpny could do it, then we approve 
of its being done by Mr. Mt RPHY. But we should 
also be highly delighted if Mr. Connors, while in 
process of ejection through the door, could econ- 
trive to assist in ejecting Mr. Murreuy through 
the window. The one monition we would ad- 
dress to both parties while the investigations 
and house-cleanings are in progress is. this: 
That party will win most favor with the pub- 
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lie which shows the least disposition to protect 
its own rascals at the expense of truth and of 
the public service. “ Which is our damned rascal ?” 
said old THap. STEVENS onee, when told both parties 
to an election contest were of that quality. That 
may have been good politics in his time; but those 
party managers will serve their party best to-day 
who in face of the uprising against rascality in 
general refuse to ask that question at all. 


Mississippi Does Well 

Nothing political could be much more welcome 
than any sort of sign that Southern Democrats 
are coming out from under the Bryan obsession. 
Two such signs were given by Mississippi Demo- 
erats last week. Their legislative caucus made an 
end of its long deadlock by nominating Mr. LeRoy 
Percy, instead of Varpaman, for United States 
Senator; and the same day the House of Repre- 
sentatives sent Governor Harmon of Ohio an in- 
vitation to come to Jackson and make an address. 
Half-trigger optimism is not salutary; but to ig- 
nore the significance of such things as these, in 
such a State as Mississippi, would be wilful pessi- 
mism. For Mississippi, with its heavy majority 
of negroes, badly congested in the “ black ” coun- 
ties, has more excuse than most Southern States 
for indulging in leaders of the Varpaman type: 
men who have got on politically mainly by violent 
appeals to race prejudice, on the one issue of white 
supremacy. But Varpaman went too far. Tis 
extreme views won less and less commendation as 
the feeling aroused by the Indianola post-oftice 
incident subsided; and the unprintable coarseness 
of his attack on President RoosEveLt showed plain- 
iv his unfitness for any place of dignity. His 
successful competitor, though unknown to national 
polities, is a lawyer of wide practice and high 
reputation, a great planter, and fitted by birth and 
breeding and education to represent anywhere the 
better Southern traditions of manners and speech 
and conduct. Ilis never having held public oftice 
before makes his election seem more in keeping 
with the South’s usage before the war than its later 
practice. With him and Joun Snare WILLIAMS 
in the Senate, Mississippi will doubtless be better 
represented there than at any time since LAMAR 
left that Chamber for the Cabinet. 

Bryan has from the first been strong in the 
South with men who, like Varpaman, have mixed 
populism with their negrophobia. With men like 
Mr. Percy, leaders in the professions and in busi- 
ness, he is not and never has been strong. If such 
men continue to come to the front and the top, 
the kind of leadership which the Nebraskan’s 
ascendency has fostered in the South will tend 
to disappear, and his ascendeney will disappear 
with it. We would by no means attribute undue 
importance to the invitation to Governor HARMON; 
but it shows at least that Southern Democrats are 
beginning to assert their right to sit up and look 
around and consider. Se far, so good, at any rate. 


The Programmz Too Long 

Ballot - reformers are considering ways and 
means to reduce the number of names to be voted 
on at elections. It might also help our Legis- 
latures, and particularly Congress, if a way were 
found to reduce the number of measures to be 
considered. The administration’s programme for 
Congress is suffering from lack of attention. 
Neither Congress nor the country is sufficiently 
interested, and things are dragging. A principal 
reason seems to be that the programme includes 
too much: too many proposals, too many bills. 
Now one and now another gets a hearing, but no 
one measure gets enough zeal behind it to keep 
it at the front until it goes through. Some time 
ago it was announced that the administration 
did not propose to press the Federal incorporation 
bill. It has also been found advisable to drop 
the bill providing a new form of government for 
Alaska, for which Mr. Brvertwce had got the 
right of way in the Senate. This last is hardly 
a thing to be rejoiced at. 


Alaska 

Alaska is having its day just now; all roads 
political, and some financial, seem to lead that way. 
But it cannot be denied that the great province 
is amply entitled to some serious attention. It 
has waited for its day long enough, in all con- 
science. The neglect of Congress, decade after 
decade, to legislate properly concerning it has been 
® most disereditable thing. Unlike England’s 
neglect of her American colonies, it has not proved 
salutary—either for Alaska or for the rest of us. 
Some of the unpleasant fruits of it we are now 
tasting. It was seventeen years after the pur- 
chase of the vast peninsula before Congress gave 
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it any system of laws whatever; and then all it 
got was a provision that the laws of the Territory 
of Oregon should extend over it “so far as the 
same may be applicable”! Subsequent legisla- 
tion on the subject has been spasmodic and un- 
systematic and never thorough. Even the dis- 
covery of the immense wealth of the region has 
not yet secured for it a satisfactory government. 

The Brverince bill was objected to because it 
made the Governor and legislative council ap- 
pointive, by the President, and not elective. Sen- 
ators hastened to declare this not in accord with 
American ideas. Some charged also that the 
legislative council would have too much power, 
although the bill provided that all its work must 
be submitted to Congress for approval or rejection. 
What the bill really proposed was to make Alaska 
substantially what under the British system would 
be called a crown colony. Nobody who has studied 
the British Empire doubts that the crown-colony 
arrangement suits certain parts of it well, or that 
it provides an excellent intermediate stage for 
certain possessions which may nevertheless even- 
tually deserve and secure partial or complete self- 
government. That the device is not of American 
origin should not for a moment stand against it. 
The only question ought to be whether it is at 
present the best arrangement for Alaska, whose 
population is still seanty and badly scattered, and 
whose distances are so magnificent as to make 
ordinary political association and co-operation de- 
cidedly difficult. The bill ought to have been 
considered more carefully and candidly. Mr. 
evertpcr, having abandoned it, now comes for- 
ward with two other bills: one to make perma- 
nent, by act of Congress, the withdrawal from 
eutry of all Alaskan coal and other deposits, the 
other providing that these deposits shall not be 
sold, but only leased. Both are on the right line; 
either these or other similar measures ought to 
be at once perfected and passed. But so ought 
Alaska to have a proper and complete government, 
suited to its present stage of development. 


An Old but True Saying 

We believe Colonel Grorge HArvey will be willing 
to vote the Democratic ticket if the party will nomi- 
nate somebody that nobody else would support.—Hous- 
ton Past. 


One with God is a majority. 


The Dearth of Eloquence 

The Wastinetron’s birthday oratory that has 
come our way prompts a rather troubled inquiry. 
Has this country at present a single orator who 
ean possibly be called great? Many, perhaps most, 
of our best-known public men made addresses on 
February 22d. Not a few of them spoke well. 
Two or three, particularly Governor Huaiurs and 
Mr. WickrrsiiAM, said something worth cutting 
out of the paper. But if there was in any one of 
the speeches delivered that day a single paragraph 
of the sort that stirs the blood and thrills the 
nerves as only true oratory can—if there was a 
single paragraph distinetly and nobly eloquent— 
we have missed it, and we are sorry. For we 
should decidedly like that sensation. It is a long 
time since we felt it. Diligent reading of pretty 
nearly every line of the debates during the special 
session last. spring and summer failed to yield it. 
So it was also with the campaign of 1908. There 
were many intelligent, interesting speeches, a few 
thoroughly good speeches, like that of Governor 
IHfuaues on the Oklahoma bank scheme, but hardly 
a single eloquent speech, certainly not a great 
speech. We put in the “hardly” because of 
BryAan’s last speech, the night before election day, 
at Lincoln. It was not a great speech, not, in our 
judgment, a sound or good speech; but in the 
appeal to his neighbors, in the review of his own 
life, in the final oath to be loyal and worthy, it 
did perhaps attain eloquence. 

That speech, we believe, carried Nebraska. 
Kloquence paid—as it had paid in the Democratic 
convention of 1896. That it does pay makes the 
rareness of it all the more remarkable. Explain 
Bryan’s career how one pleases, one is bound to 
admit that the chief factor in it has been his gift 
of speech. Not constantly, never in the grand style, 
but oceasionally, and on fortunate occasions, he 
has risen to eloquence; and of what other American 
prominent in the last dozen years can even so much 
be said? President Erior both speaks and writes 
clearly, forcefully, with much distinction. He has 
written and spoken eloquent sentences. President 
Witson of Princeton is frequently brilliant, and 
nearly always pleasing. So is Mr. Cuoatr. Gov- 
ernor Hucues talks sound sense and sound mo- 
‘ality convincingly. Senator Roor has an uncom- 
mon gift of statement, because he has a mind that 
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works with uncommon clearness. Senators Gore 
and Bawey and a few other men in Congress leave 
uo doubt of their ability and facility in any who 
hear them. But that brings us near the end of 
the list of names that can even be considered in 
this connection; and if one turns from the best 
speech ever made by any one of these we have 
mentioned to a page or two of Wesster’s Bunker 
Hill Oration or the Reply to Hayne, or to what 
we have of Parrick Henry, or to Fisner AMES 
on the Jay Treaty, or even to CLay, who does not 
read well—to any one, in fact, of the time-tested 
orators—the men of to-day simply cannot stand 
the comparison. They may satisfy the intelli- 
gence and not offend good taste; but they do not 
powerfully arouse the emotions, they rarely appeal 
at all to the wsthetic sense—to the sense of oratory 
as a great and noble art, perhaps the greatest of 
all arts. Macaunay, reviewing Mirrorp’s Greece, 
and coming to DeMosTHeNrs, admits his faults, 
but is lost in admiration of “that irresistible elo- 
quence which at the distance of more than two 
thousand years stirs our blood and brings tears 
into our eves.” Is there an American now living 
whose oratory is likely to stir anybody’s blood or 
bring tears into anybody’s eyes two hundred years 
hence, or a hundred years hence, or twenty years 
hence? Js there an Englishman, either, for that 
matter? Extraordinary and exciting as was the 
recent eampaign on that side, it brought out not 
a single echo of the “long roll” of GLapsTone, 
nothing that even suggested the deep feeling and 
the noble simplicity of Brigur. There are in Eng- 
land, as with us, questions at issue which are sure- 
ly great enough to provoke great oratory; but the 
ereat orators do not appear. Explanations in 
plenty suggest themselves; but explanations do not 
compensate; they do not even always explain. 


Humor and Profanity Among Presidents 

President Tarr said in the course of his speech 
to the Jerseymen on WasuINctTon’s birthday that 
he was not keen to institute comparisons between 
the first President and his successors, but there 
was one thing he should like to know, and that 
was whether Mr. Wasuincron had a sense of 
humor. He had never seen any evidences of it. 
We commend to the President’s attention the fol- 
lowing illuminating document now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Junttan E. Incite, Jr., of this city, 
who is a great-great-great-nephew of both Grorcr 
and Martia: 

Mount VERNON, 28th August, 1762. 

DEAR Sir:—I was favoured with your Epistle wrote 
on a certain 25th of July, when you ought to have 
been at Church, praying as becomes every good Chris- 
tian Man who has as much to answer for as you 
have—strange it is that you will be so blind to truth 
that the enlightning sounds of the Gospel cannot 
reach your Kar, nor no Examples awaken you to a sense 
of Goodness—could you but behold with what religious 
zeal 1 hye me to Church on every Lord’s day, it would 
do your heart good, and fill it, IT hope, with equal 
fervency—but hark’ee-—I am told you have lately intro- 
duced into your Family, a certain production which 
you are lost in admiration of, and spend so much time 
in contemplating the just proportions of its parts, 
the ease, and conveniences with which it abounds, that 
it is thought you will have little time to animadvert 
upon the prospect of your Crops, &¢., pray how will 
this be reconciled to that anxious care and vigilance, 
Which is so escencially necessary at a time when our 
growing Property—meaning the Tobacco—is assailed 
by every villainous worm that has had an existence 
since the days of Noas (how unkind it was of Noatt, 
now T have mentioned his name, to suffer such a brood 
of Vermin to get a birth in the Ark) but perhaps 
you may be as well of as we are—that is, have no 
Tobacco for them to eat, and there T think we nicked 
the Dogs. as I think to do you if vou expect any 
more—but not without a full assurance of being with 
a very sincere regard, 

D Sir, Yr Mo Affect. & Obed., 
Go. WASHINGTON. 





P.S. don’t forget to make my compls. to Mrs. 
BAsseTr., Miss Dupy, and the little ones, for Miss 
Dupy cannot be classed with small People without 
offering her great injustice. I shall see you, I expect, 
about the first of November. 

To Coln Basserr, at Eltham. 


The “new production ” mentioned in the letter 
Was a son and heir over whose birth Colonel Bas- 
SETT was rejoicing. “ Miss Dupy ” was Miss Jupy 
Dicas, the daughter of a neighboring farmer. 
Miss Jupy’s physical prowess was famous, and on 
one oceasion, which Wasnincron doubtless remem- 
bered, she had beaten a valiant youth of the com- 
munity in a wrestling bout. 

The letter, of course. was written some years 
hefore the writer had fit into the Revolution and 
got sobered down, but it is not likely that playful- 
hess was ever wholly eliminated from his nature. 
President Tarr, therefore, need not regard his own 
delightful buoyaney as a unique possession. Of 
course, we all know, as Mr. Tarr remarked, that 
the Father of his Country could swear ably and 
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well upon occasion. How proficient our present 
Chief Magistrate is in this regard we cannot say, 
but we trust the gift is not wholly lacking. There 
have been times lately, we guess, when it could 
have been and perhaps was exercised in a way to 
fetch relief to a big spirit so troubled temporarily 
that even the most expansive smile could hardly 
have been expected to dispel the gloom. 


Consistent in Policy and Practice 

Colonel Grorce Harvey now says the Tarr ad- 
ministration is a failure and that the Democrats will 
elect the next Congress and President. And when all 
this happens look out for the Colonel to tap himself 
on the chest and exclaim, in the vernacular of South 
Carolina, “ IT done it.’—Houston Post. 

On the contrary, as our readers well know, we 
have supported the Tarr administration consistent- 
ly, thus maintaining an unbroken record of land- 
ing on the unpopular side with unerring” pre- 
cision. 


Turning the Other Cheek 

New York is a big and busy place. and Mr. 
Ifopxinson Sarit is a big and busy man. Hence 
the clash precipitated by the latter at the dinner 
of the Southern Society. Or is it a confession 4 
Let us see. 

“People are too busy here,” says our critic. 
Himself the example. 

“ Materialism is rampant,” he declares. Witness 
the bank account of Mr. IfopKinson Swrrit. 

“Tf we meet a man on the street, can we stop 
to take off our hat to him? Not at all.’ Why 
not? Others ean. 

“My father took off his hat to the man he met 
on the street, not from courtesy’s sake, but because 
he was a man and a gentleman.” Truly a suf 
ficient reason, and one worthy of the commenda- 
tion of such a father’s son. 

“The most insolent city in the world.  Thou- 
sands are courteous here, but it isn’t in their blood 
as it is in ours.” Only perhaps in their manners, 
as witness the following: 

Aldine Dinner 
to 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Suri 

On Tuesday evening. March 1, 1910, The Aldine will 
give a dinner in honor of its old friend Mr. F. Hop 
KINSON Suuiru. The Toastmaster will be Mr. Hamu 
ToN W. MAbriE, and among the Speakers will be distin 
guished authors, artists, and engineers, colleagues ot 
Mr. Smiru’s in the various fields where he has won re 
nown. Each member may bring two guests. Please 
leave acceptances with the Superintendent or mail 
them to the Entertainment Committee at the Club. 

W. Drakt 
HERBERT S. Houston W. J. HogGson 
Chairman Dan BEARD 


Thus doth Insolence pay fitting and humble 
tribute to Courtesy of the Blood. It is well. 


A Message from Texas 

We take pleasure in informing the New York 7'ri- 
bune that Colonel Grorce Harvey has no license to 
define or delineate the Democratic position on the 
tariff. Colonel Harvey doesn’t know anything about 
the tariff.—//louston Post, 

We were afraid that Colonel Harvey would not pass 
muster as an authority with the BAiLEy anti-raw- 
materialists. If he wants to delineate for the benefit 
of the Texas Democracy he will have to drop Morrt- 
son and CLEVELAND and study up Potk and WALKER. 
—New York Tribune. 

Never you mind. There is bother enough for 
you on your own side of the fence. Brother Baiiry 
is no such “ Gila monster of greaser journalism ” 
as he has been depicted by the irrepressible Deacon 
Wemeuinn. Te is an able editor, a true patriot, 
and a fine man. Single-handed and alone, he has 
kept Texas true to the faith and to our Peerless 
Leader at one and the same time, and he deserves 
no end of eredit for achieving that seemingly im- 
possible task. We cordially invite Brother Baitey 
to get together—also wise and busy. 





Marse Henry on the Road 

We are happy to note that on the very day 
February 16th—when he reached the age of three- 
score and ten, Marse ITexry Warrerson began to 
perk up. Having observed that “ half the editorial 
columns that come to us are headed ‘The Demo- 
cratic Opportunity,” he pushed the seales from 
his eyes and took a look around, with cheering 
results. Heartily approving our suggestion to 
Democrats to get wise and busy, he continues: 

“Easier said than done” is the comment which 
practical men. conversant with affairs, will make 
to this undeniable generalization. Colonel HARrvEY 
feels the need the more acutely, since nowhere 
have the local conditions been so discouraging 
as in New York. These seem to be mending, how- 
ever. Let us hope that they will mend elsewhere as 
well. If they do, it must be through the process of 
education and development, because the old order hav- 
ing passed from the scene, we shall have largely to 
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rely upon the new order, which is actually in the sad 
dle and has come to stay. 
As Colonel HARVEY says, there is Governor HARMON 


of Ohio. There is, as he says, Governor MARSHALL, 
of Indiana. Both may be re-elected. That would 
place them in the running and far in the lead. The 
one might defeat the other. That would open the way 


for a third man. We doubt whether any party would 
go directly to a university for its Presidential nominee ; 
but all that is said of Wooprow WILSON is true, and, 
in the Democrats of New Jersey make him Governor, 
whoever comes off winner in the national convention 
will have to beat him. 

Then there is) Fork “What's the matter with 
Fouk’” The politicians out in Missouri do not seem 
to warm to Fouk. But. neither did the politicians in 
Ohio warm to Tarr. Sometimes parties have to do as 
they may, and politicians—especially local and State 
politicians—as they must; their adaptability, as a 
rule, fairly spontaneous and readily adjusted. ‘Then, 
there is GAyNoR—! 

We looks towards you, Colonel Harvey, we looks 
towards Vou, and we renews the assuraniee of our dis 
tinguished consideration! 


We cannot consider Marse Hernxry’s conversion 


as complete, but it is to rejoice to see him seated 
on the anxious beneh alongside the recalcitrant 
Deacon. Tt is only a question of time now with 
both of them. Perhaps it will cheer them up to 


iear that we have looked into that little matter 
in Ohio and find that Governor TIarMon is 
sure of re-election as the Democrats are of carry- 


ing New York and New Jersey. 


Beef and Pork 


Unless somebody can invent a plan for outwitting 
the forces of nature it is not reasonable to expect that 
present prices of beef will be materially reduced in 
future for any appreciable period of time.—//arper’s 
Weekly, 


True enough, but why are the New York papers and 
periodicals always talking about the price of beef? 
That ix characteristic of the city The well to-do eCity 
man means beef when he savs “ meat.’ In the coun 


trv meat means pork.—-Poughhkecpsie Kagl 


When Poughkeepsie becomes double its present 
size, it will contain about one-fifth as many people 
as don’t eat pork in New York So we have to be 
rather careful how we speak on account of the 
edyertising. 


On to Richmond 

Viti! now we have paid no attention to the 
rumor that Mator J. ¢ some say JAMES CALVIN 
and some Joun Canmoux——-HeMpuitn was going to 
move from Charleston to Richmond. We never 


believed that when the time came he would have 


the heart to leave his happy home even for Vir- 
ginia. But word comes that he actually took one 
of Mr. Wavrers’s fastest trains and is now sharp- 
cuing fresh peneils in the office of the T'imes- 


Dispatch, We are rather serry, on the whole. It 
is dittienlt to think of Charleston without thinking 
of Deacon Tipit. They seemed to have grown 
up together, attended the same school, played in 
the same magnolia garden. That each will mis 
the other sadly is certain, And it will be no easy 
task to fill the Deacon's place on the Springfield 
Republican of the South. Leaving out proprietor 
such as Punrrzer, Bexverr, and Tearsr and lool 


ing only at active writing editors who hold and 
eCXPTress their individual convictions, Major Ileue 
HILL is, with the single ONCE ption of Marse at NRY, 


the most vivid personality now engaged in Amer 
Virginia, Richmond, and the 
sagacions Bryans are playing in luek to get him. 
Perhaps the Deacon also will profit mentally, if 
He took his bushel 


of brains with him, of course; he couldn't. ¢ 


ican journalism. 


not morally, from the change. 
et 
vlong without them. But we shouldiwt be sur- 
prised if his voice catches a little onee in a while 
when he repeats the familiar creed before going 
to bed and possibly experiences a sudden misgiving 
that he may have left his heart behind. 


American Language 

The Syracuse Post-Nlandard is too finieky al- 
together. “ Bust” is a good, strong, and (as a 
verb) manly word. Also, for years back only 
sophomores have objected to the split) infinitive 
when it can be employed in such a way as to get 


there more readily. Ask Professor Lounsbury! 


Mr. Taft Has Seen High Water 

Cincinnati, the Paris of America, has now a 
new basis of comparison with its French rival. 
The Ohio gets its hack up pretty high at times. 


Conclusive Refutation 

Discussing the Parisian washout, HARPER’sS WEEKLY 
SUVS, 

“The flood was due, like that of Noan, to an un- 
precedented rainfall.” 

Wrong again. It was precedented and eclipsed by 
the very deluge noted.—Troy Press. 

Not at all. The Noahgian flood was a mere 
shower. Besides, there wasn't any. 





Intimité 

THERE is a certain quality which we come across 
occasionally in literature, in music, and in art, as 
rare as it is delightful and most difficult of definition. 
There is no English word that just expresses the 
quality and we must take refuge in descriptions or in 
its French name. It is difficult to come at, for on the 
one hand it is like to drop into familiarity, and on 
the other hand to be lost in pomp and polite reserves. 
The quality is the direct appeal of soul to soul; but 
for its full savor it must always be the appeal of 
a high nature, having in itself something to offer— 
something too precious to be given to the gaping mul- 
titude who may misunderstand. It is, therefore, so 
delicately shown that only the elect will care to linger 
and possess it. 

In music one is most likely to find the finest expres- 
sion of this quality in the quartettes of Haypn, 
Mozart, and BeernoveN. Indeed chamber-musie, re- 
linquishing as it does all attempt at the grandiose 
and the pompous, as well as all the personal self- 
glorification of the soloist, is most likely to lay bare 
the soul’s finest secrets for him who hath an ear. And 
for the real musician there is no such perfect music 
as chamber-music. All the exquisite and quaint touches 
of personality that the composer lays by when he 
addresses the great audience on high themes, he may 
here appealingly offer. “Such as this is,” he would 
seem to say, “it is myself; and only the sympathetic 
will understand.” 

In painting and sculpture it is more difficult to 
set the finger surely upon intimité. It is more likely 
to be found in Dutch painting where the homeliest 
details are woven in with highest themes than in the 
more heavenly-minded and aspiring Italian painting. 
In the National Gallery in London there is a PETER DE 
Hoocu painting, that goes by the name of The Court- 
yard, as who should say nowadays—the back yard. It 
is a little brick-paved yard, perhaps meant to look 
about 15X15 feet square, with a homely half-brick and 
half-wooden pump built into the back of a somewhat 
dilapidated shed; over the fence one gets a glimpse of 
another back yard, just as neat and exact, but oblong. 
Against the shed window leans the mop, and near it is 
a common wooden pail. Near the pump a kneeling 
woman is lifting a fish from a flat pan to a boiling 
pot, while a lady in a fur-trimmed jacket, with her 
back turned and one delicate hand outstretched, speaks 
to her. Tt is all so plain, so commonplace, so homely, 
that at first glance one has no notion that the painter 
is telling us more than that Dutch courtyards are neat 
and square and ¢leanly, and that fish is well cleaned 
at the pump before it is set on to boil. But linger a 
moment longer and new details stand out. Over the 
pump is an exquisitely curved arch from which the 
long pump-handle drops; where the coruscated tiles of 
the roof have dropped off, the place is mended with 
gracefully inwoven withes, and in the corner of the yard 
is a slender, wild bush, flinging its branches out over 
the fence and the pump, while off in’ the distance, 
through the gateway, comes a gay high-hatted gentle- 
man with a cloak thrown like a searf over his shoul- 
der, and a tree in the distance throws tender lacework 
against the sky. Yes, evidently the painter had more 
to tell, For who has eves to see, he would say, all 
these little daily tasks, so commonplace and dull, are 
lighted by a strange beauty. See, now even at the 
noon hour when the fish are cleaned, the trees outline 
themselves against the sky, and gay gallants come 
wandering down the street steps, and the little bush 
takes no note of the clean, square court, but flings 
its tender twigs in a thousand wild and graceful 
curves. There is a_ secret, a confidence there for 
who will take it. 

And once more to illustrate the quality in paint- 
ing, if any one will look at the door panels of Mrem- 
LING’S Nt. Christopher in the Museum at Bruges, he 
shall see the quality of intimité perfectly portrayed. 
Here on one panel is the donor of the picture with his 
five sons and his patron saint, WitttAmM of Maleval, 
and facing him on the opposite door, his wife Bar- 
BARA With eleven daughters, and her patron saint, St. 
BARBARA With the toy tower. The great painter has 
set here apparently just a large Dutch family of the 
vear 1484. WittrAm the donor, kneeling at his prie- 
Dieu, is a plain, sharp-featured man with a benignant 
smile, and WILLIAM the saint, with the care-worn face, 
sets his iron-gloved hand upon his shoulder, protecting 
and presenting him at once. The handsome heir of the 
house kneels next, with two rings on his arched fingers, 
serious for the moment, but with pride and duty and 
responsibility well marked on his expectant face. 
‘Surely the next son with the blunt nose and round 
face is the farmer of the family, while of the three 
little fellows, about eight and seven and six years 
old, kneeling at the back, one might grow to be a 
poet, such is his grave digmity, and the middle one, we 
feel sure, will sow wild oats before he settles down 
and the family goodness takes form; and as for the 
arch-imp, the baby of the family, it is quite evident 
that all the eleven daughters have petted and pam- 
pered him. Back of the patron saint, one sees the 
feudal castle, where these good folk live, and across 
to the right is the big barn with its thatched roof and 
the door half open, and over its top one sees the chureh 
steeple. Barpara, the mother of the sixteen children, 
cannot be over forty years old, as she kneels there 
vis-a-vis to her husband. None of life’s terrible 
tragedies have touched her, though one can see that 
she has been busy keeping the maids in order, and 
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watching over many things in the house aid the gar- 
den. The oldest daughter, quick and witty-looking, 
bears the nun’s habit; she will be an abbess, surely, 
with her shrewd and humorous face; number two 
wears a wedding-ring and a bride’s veil, though she 
cannot be more than eighteen, and then follow nine 
little girls, grave and merry, but all of them neat, well- 
ordered, attending to the family devotions. In the 
distance is the front of the castle and the corner tower 
and the well-ordered garden. <All the order and the 
beauty and the reverence and the family affection are 
here set forth; all the homely detail; and yet beneath it 
all, a something rarer—the sweetness, the beauty, the 
innocence of devout and dutiful souls. ‘To see how the 
same quality may be aimed at and missed, one might 
compare the panels, again representing donors and 
their families, in GEraArp DAvip’s Baplism of Christ in 
the same city. TITIAN’s Man with the Glove is almost 
too haughty, too reserved, too aloof to have the 
quality of intimité, but LorENzo Lorro’s Prothonotary 
has it. 

In literature we surely look for the quality in let- 
ters, the Journal Intime, the familiar essay, and fre- 
quently miss it. STEVENSON’s letters, for example, 
among the most enthralling, are somewhat too rollick- 
ing, garrulous, self-conscious, familiar—a little vain, 
a little studied, a little too ready to be lightly loved 
and as lightly forgotten. But the letters of FirzGeRALp 
have the quality in its perfection. FirzGeratp looked 
for no posthumous fame; and though he loved much, 
he never loved many, and to those few he bared his 
lonely soul. The Confessions both of St. AUGUSTINE 
and of Rousseau are too melodramatic, too theoretic, 
too posé and keen to prove a point, to be the frank 
deliverance of the soul, but Amtew’s Journal has the 
true touch; a soul, rare, exquisite, wounded, and dif- 
ficult of approach, he yet sets forth the long and weary 
soul-malady for such as can apprehend it. This is 
why, when one loves AMIEL’s book, one feels that one is 
loved again, and it is a friendship reciprocal and as- 
sured. So few, comparatively, could understand his 
sorrow and share his grief.‘ The only certitude in this 
world of vain agitation and infinite disquiet,” he says, 
‘is death and the foretaste of death, the small coin 
of exchange, pain”; and one responds: “I know, I 
know. 1, too, have tried to turn my eves away from 
an implacable reality and have summed up its true 
proportions; I, too, have lived with the memories of 
the past, and the deceptions of the present, and the 
disquiets and the anxieties of the future.” 

LEONARDO, too, in his note-book has the same quality 
of direct self-revelation. And EUGENIE DE GUERLN’S 
Journal and ReENAN’s Letters all make the intimate 
appeal. In the essay it may be a little harder to trace, 
but we find it in Parer’s Child-in-the-House, and in 
certain chapters of Gaston de Latour. Marrnkw Ar- 
NOLD never unbent, but Mrs. MryNeELL, despite her fan- 
tastic dealings with words, has the touch in her volume 
on The Children—as indeed it would be difficult to 
write of children at all without it—and Grorce Enior 
in her prologue to the Jill on the Floss gives a beau- 
tiful example. 

The whole sonnet literature should have the intimate 
appeal and the best sonnets cannot forego it. SIAKE- 
SPEARE’S, & Chosen few of Worpsworti’s, one of MIiL- 
TON’s, and the whole of the House of Life and Change 
and Fate have it. 

The short Iyrie outery is one of the most natural 
mediums of indimité, and it is therefore in the minor 
poets that we can be most sure to find it, only there 
must never be a touch of pose, or too easy a revelation, 
or too loud an outery! After all, it is the little, ten- 
der, homely secrets, given with a certain dignity and 
reserve, as of being willing to be known only of the 
elect of soul, which give the touch of intimité to 
literature. 








Correspondence 


COMPARATIVE COST OF AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
TURES 
Cuicaco, ILu., December 2, 1900. 
Jo the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r,—The attached editorial quoting a letter from 
Mr. C. H. Canby is something T cannot resist taking 
a poke at. Not at your standpoint in the matter, 
however, but at that of Mr. Canby. His attitude is 
just exactly the attitude which the high tariff men 
and the manufacturers of protected articles have been 
trying to drum into the people for years and is ab- 
solutely false. 

Mr. Canby evidently does not know very much about 
the manufacturing business. The fact of the matter 
is simply this: there is practically no industry what- 
svever in this country of any size that does not manu- 
facture their articles at a price which is actually 
cheaper than their foreign competitors manufacture 
at. This is absolutely true, and my experience in the 
manufacturing business has taught it to me. 

The reasons are plain. When we first started manu- 
facturing we found that we had to overcome a high 
labor charge somehow or other, and we did it by 
dispensing with that labor in favor of machines and by 
almost perfect organization. We have gone so far 
in the older and larger industries that we have en- 
tirely wiped out the difference in cost and have re- 
versed conditions. 

The mere fact that pretty nearly all American steel 
products, a great many American-made machines, and 
other commodities are sold throughout Europe and 
Asia at a price cheaper than the products of other 
nations proves this contention. 

T am rather astonished that no magazine and, in 
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fact, no public man has pointed these facts out to the 
people at large, and for this reason statements similar 
to that of Mr. Canby’s are taken as gospel truth. 

Needless to say, and for a very obvious reason, I 
do not care to have my name used in this matter, 
being at the present time employed by a highly pro- 
tected industry. 

I am, sir, 


Nos 


WRONGS OF A FOURTH-CLASS POST-OFFICE 
Arouia, CaL., February 10, gto. 
Jo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Where is the discrimination against those who 
are using fourth-class post-oflices to end? The fee for 
registering letters should not have been increased. 
Registering letters is only another form of the same 
security we get when we pay three cents for a postal 
money-order, and however they may try to justify it 
to charge ten cents, or 233 per cent. more, for register- 
ing a letter than a money-order costs is a diserimina- 
tion. The post-office is a public utility, and there 
should be a uniformity of charges throughout the 
whole system for what is identically the same service. 

In all the discussion coming to our notice as to 
what caused the $20,000,000 deficiency in the depart- 
ment no one has charged it or any part of it up to 
these fourth-class post-oflices. How could they? We 
are not getting the letter-carrier service of the cities 
or rural free delivery and are not of course availing 
ourselves of the cheap second-class rates. 

There was an increase to make up a loss ineurred 
elsewhere, when there should have been a reduction, 
and this fact is of itself worth a moment’s thought. 
It is, so far as we know, the first instance where a 
department of the government has resorted to the 
questionable business methods of the bad trusts, which, 
to achieve a purpose, undersells in one section and 
exacts the profits there lost from the people of an- 
other. We cannot in safety adopt and incorporate 
those methods into any department of the government. 

Our theory of government is sound, but our theory 
of business is devilish. There is no denying that. 
Whether we are to recede or advance depends alto- 
gether upon which one of those two theories supplants 
and is substituted for the other. We cannot, there- 
fore, see anything to approve of in a discrimination 
that is against a part of the people, if inflicted by 
the government. 

I am, sir, 
W. G. 


WE ARE INVITED TO ROAR 
Santa BARBARA, CAL., January 27, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your circular 
letter of the 15th instant. I beg to say that when the 
time comes that you shall lift your editorial voice in 
a definite and decided way against “ Aldrichism,” 
“Cannonism,” “ Ballingerism,”’ and all the other big 
and little graftings that are fostered and_ protected 
under and by these big ones, and when you shall make 
a roar that shall be heard from one end of the land 
to the other against the cruel mockery, the protective 
tariff, which is but an instrument with which the 
devilish trusts are crushing all life and energy out of 
the masses of the common people and which they are 
using for the making of artificially high and unjust 
prices, then [I shall subseribe for every one of your 
periodicals that are lined up on the side of the people; 
until then it will be more satisfactory for me to read 
those publications which have the honesty and _ the 
backbone to go to the bottom of things and eall a 
spade a “spade,” no matter whose feelings and little 
and big graftings may be interfered with, 

I am, sir, 
C. W. RaAsey. 





Dr. William Everett 


Deatu’s shining marks are too many for these 
columns to take account of a tithe of them, and 
doubtless many Americans whose recent passing we 
have not marked bulked larger to most of their coun- 
tryvmen than Dr. WILLIAM EvereETT, of Massachusetts, 
who died last week. But Dr. Evererr was an ex- 
tremely distinct figure; the loss of him is the loss of 
a man not replaceable. He was the New England 
schoolmaster militant, militant learnedly, and with 
far more of oddity and irascibility than was common 
even among his kind, but also eloquently, and with 
a kind of old-fashioned, white-heat fervor of con- 
viction and patriotism that is grown too rare. His ora- 
tory was extraordinary, and most extraordinary in the 
contrast it presented to the restrained and ultra-pol- 
ished manner of Epwarp Everett, his father. Colonel 
T. W. Hitcernson used to say that if one wished to 
learn what the latter’s speaking was like, one had only 
to go and hear his son and then imagine an eloquence 
precisely opposite in every definable respect. Yet the 
son, like the father, was one of the few classical scholars 
who really had their classics at command for instant use. 
His discarding of the convention for the colloquial 
stvle was the result not of temperament solely, but 
also of choice; and it was mightily taking. In the 
great “mugwump” movement of the eighties and 
nineties there was no more striking personality, no 
more contagious enthusiasm, than his. Eccentricities 
of manner and dress and utterance that would have 
damned most publie speakers to ridicule seemed rather 
to heighten his peculiar effectiveness: and his ready 
and biting wit proved a weapon of defence and offence 
which adversaries came heartily to respect. He made 
the famous name he inherited stand again for public 
spirit and public service. Massachusetts’s tradition of 
patriotism, as well as her store of anecdote, will be 
the richer for his life. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE PRODUCTION OF 
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M. EDMOND ROSTAND’S FAMOUS PLAY, “ CHANTECLER” 


Paris, February 6, 1910. 
HY this domination of emotion?” 

The question brought those who 
heard it back to themselves with a 
® start and that smile of appreciation 
2° with which a French crowd weleomes 
IX a mot. The speaker, about to take 
his place in the awaiting row, was a 
popular Parisian figure, a man of 

“= splendid proportions with a Bour- 
bon nose and a humped back. 

It was true. A current of excitement spread 
through the great building, penetrating to the very 
voice of the last occupant of the highest strapontin 
in the “ amphitheatre,” although it still wanted fifteen 
minutes before the curtain. 

That mysterious wall of deep red drapery seemed to 
become a degree surer of rising with the pleasantry, 
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for, truth to tell, those before it were more than 
sceptical of that long-discussed event. Paris had come 
of late to speak of Monsieur Rostand’s cherished work 
as a piece fatale. Paris is superstitious. this time 
perhaps with reason, remembering, first, Rostand’s long 
illness, then the tragic death of Coquelin, and, finally, 
the overflowing of the waters of the Seine that caused 
the unprecedented postponement of to-night. 

Such was the substance of the reply to Monsieur 
Marauery’s question, followed by an exchange of 
reminiscences which were doubtless being repeated by 
the dozens of other groups of those. sixteen hundred 
Parisians, more or less celebrated, who felt themselves 
united by a bond of sympathy into one great family, 
the guests of the répétition générale of Chantecler. 

They recounted to one another stories of prodigious 
sums offered them for their places, especially by news- 
paper writers. It would appear that only six tickets 
had been given to the American press and less to the 
German. This was through no spirit of snobbishness, 
for an old café-chantant favorite from Montmartre 
was pointed out as oceupying a front seat beside the 
Duchesse de Noailles, and it was so all over the theatre. 
Coquelin was a man of great heart, and his wish 
was the thought that ruled in every movement of to- 
night. The members of Rostand’s immediate family 
had given up their own loge, satisfying themselves 
with a view from the wings. 

Even the housemaid was there with them, put in a 
facetious one. Did we not know her poetry? A good- 
natured thrust at the Rostand poetic fever, for the 
eldest boy has lately written lines which are not to be 
scorned even by such excellent versifiers as both his 
parents. 

In reply to a question as to the inspiration for to- 
night’s play a newspaper slip was produced. Here 
is its full translation. Rostand is quoted: 

“One morning a chance promenade on the road 
toward d’Espelette” (his chateau in the Basses 


By Elizabeth Dryden 
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Pyrénées) “led me to the farm of Miermont. Oh, 
a very modest farm, very humble, belonging to Georges 
Bourdon, a rendezvous of wagoners. I stop at the 
entrance of the basse-cour. It was only an ordinary 
basse-cour, a pigeon-coop with palings, a pile of 
manure, many animals picking about, chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys, a sleeping cat, a roaming dog—a spec- 
tacle of the most banal sort. While I watch with 
interest the rooster appears. He enters proudly, bold- 
ly, dominatingly, with disdain in his look, in the 
rhythmic movement of his head, and an indescribable, 
irresistible something of the heroic in his bearing— 
a man in quest of amorous or murderous adventures, 
one would say, a king among his subjects. And all 
at once—yes, in a single outburst—I saw a play in 
the scene before me. It was not a thought; it was a 
vision. I saw not only a throng of men clothed as 
these beasts, but a piece that would be the veritable 
image of the scene before my eyes, with all that it 
awoke in me... .” 

Three taps! The curtain is rising on that very 
scene. 

“ Pas encore!” A man with extended hand rushes 
from the back of the theatre. 

“ Pas encore! pas encore! pas encore!’ It is a pro- 
logue delivered by Jean Coquelin in that sonorous 
voice of the Coquelins. A surprise, a beautiful idea, 
that the son of the great’ Coquelin should have the 
first word to-night. The whole thing was splendidly 
dramatic, but frankly a little too much for the over- 
strung nerves of the audience. He tells the object 
of the piece and describes the farm in a versification 
of the words of the simple interview quoted above. 

The rising of the curtain affords almost as great a 
surprise, however, as if one had been given no idea 
of the things behind it, for one could have no pre- 
conceived idea of the rich magnificence, the splendor 
of those great surfaces of color—a creamy old plaster 
wall with gay pink hollyhocks and honeysuckle hang- 
ing upon it, an overturned load of golden hay, a 
blackbird in a cage, a lot of chickens strutting about 
—yvellow brown, pearl gray, snowy white with crimson 
gills and combs all correspondingly huge in size. It 
is a Gulliver’s painting aptly suggesting in the bigness 
of its spotting the principles of the new art of to-day, 
this heroic rendering of a simple farmyard scene held 
together by the warm, soft sunlight of southern 
France. 

It proved to be the most original and pleasing of 
the four decorations, although all were certainly of 
great splendor, as great an achievement as the piece 
itself for the author whose conception they were said 
to be. 

A staccato jabbering of lines by the hens was some- 
what exaggerated to the ear not yet habituated, and 
not altogether fortunate. 

The Blackbird (M. Gallipaux) interrupts it with 
one of those witty homilies which were the great 
comedy success of the affair. 

Then a Hen cries out, “ Yonder he comes, proudly 
perching ona wall!” 

Thus Chantecler enters. 

His first impressively declaimed line, ‘ He shines 
afar” (meaning the sun) is as much a key-note as 
the words, “It is bitter cold.” 

From the moment of this significant entry on the 
wall he is the proud rooster above, apart, even in the 
hour of his disillusioning—the most splendidly, ar- 
tistically contained bit of difficult acting that I have 
ever seen. 

The fluttering upon the stage in a clever flying con- 
trivance of the gloriously coated Golden Pheasant 
(Madame Simone) is in another way as significant 








as the entrance of Chantecler. She is charming, 
feminine, but hardly a big enough actress for the 
part. I should like to see Madame Bartet try it. But 
then one must not forget for a moment what a dif- 
ficult play it is. How one would like to have seen, too, 
what Coquelin would have done; he was a man so near 
to nature. He would have made us love Chantecler. 
Guitry makes us fear him. 

It is a pity that America knows so little of this 
actor who more nearly than. any other recalls Edwin 





Edmond Rostand, the author 


Booth in his methods, emphasized naturally with a 
certain modernness of force, a great intellectual in- 
fluence dominating the piece from the moment of his 
entry. 

And yet there are rare glimpses beyond the splendid 
egotism. When, for instance, the humble mongrel Dog 
says, “ Cog, je suis tous les chiens, je les ai tous été.” 

“Ca doit former une somme énorme de bonté,” is 
Chantecler’s reply, with a tenderness removed from 
all sentiment impossible to describe. 

These lines, by the way, call attention to an im- 
portant fact—the inadaptability of the musical lyricism 
to translation. Much of the comic side is found, too, 
to exist in plays upon 
the words and innuendoes 
so essentially French that 
they could scarcely be un- 
derstood, much less ap- 
preciated, in any other 
language or country. 

Again, take the difficul- 
ties of rendering into 
English such a couplet 
as that delightful aside 
of Chantecler in refer- 
ence to the Blackbird: 


“. . . Il o’occupe 

A ne pas avoir l’air d’étre 
dupe. 

C’est un trés beau tra- 
vail.” 


especially the literary 
one, the second act is 
the most important. It 
contains the wonderful 
poem in which Chantecler 
calls up the day—a 
powerful piece of acting 
subtly woven into a deli- 
cate love-scene. Here 
Madame Simone appears 
to fall rather short of 
the heights reached by 


Mme. Simone as the Pheasant Hen the hero, 
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From every standpoint, - 
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Lucien Guitry as Chantecler 


The third act is not the equal of the other three. 
It does its work of a connecting-link without loss of 
time, which is, beyond the beauty of the scene, its 
principal merit. With a little more polishing and less 
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of the excitement of a full-dress rehearsal it will no 
doubt appear better, but it will very probably be 
changed, for it is a perceptible break in the play and 
goes far toward making one aware of its length. 

Like the second, the fourth act is nocturnal. It is 
a forest scene, counted by some as eclipsing the first 
in beauty. The song of the Nightingale and her death 
at Chantecler’s feet excite almost as much enthusiasm 
as the calling up of the day. Chantecler, although 
escaping with his life from the plot of the Owls and 
the Blackbird, goes through every tragedy of disillu- 
sionment; above all, that of seeing the sun rise with- 
out his call, and this through a treacherous caprice 
of the Pheasant’s. 

With a splendid recovery of faith he leaves the 
forest and the Pheasant, whom he has followed there, 
to return to his humble basse-cour. 

By a strange coincidence it is Jean Coquelin, the 
Dog, who, leaping to the centre of the stage at the 
end, calls: “ Baissez le rideau! Voila les ordres!” 

And it is Guitry who, with a simple, “ Thank you 
in the name of Edmond Rostand,” answers the pro- 
longed calls for the author. 

Will this enthusiasm for a dangerously delicate ex- 
periment be repeated by a less appreciative audience? 
It is a great thing to win an audience of critics, but, 
after all, that will not make the life of a piece. Will 
the success of to-night last for weeks, months, or 
vears? 

In the corridors one eagerly seeks opinions—first, 
of course, that of Adolphe Brisson, the famous critic 
of Le Temps. He is all enthusiasm for the marvellous 
lyricism of the lines, the magic realism of the scenery, 
but adds with some reserve that fineness of literature 
without a certain amount of dramatie action never 
makes a popular play. 

Paul Hervieu, the dramatist, on the contrary, pro- 
claims in a voice full of feeling: “ What a delicious 
fancy, abounding in the most spiritual, the most in- 
genuous details of the poet. I admire it without a 
single reservation.” 

“ Look,” says Madame Réjane, “at those crowds of 
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Felix Gallipaux, the Blackbird 


people on the opposite sidewalk, and it is nearly halt 
past one.” 

You have given Paris a memorable evening, Monsieur 
Edmond Rostand. 
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THE STORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS IN ENGLAND 


HE Mother of Parliaments is in 
the throes of a new birth. Her 
Y children, sitting on the four corners 
of the world, eagerly await the 
verdict of the physicians: “It is a 
Single Chamber!” or, “It is a re- 
formed Upper House!” 

A stalwart brood, these children, 
and marvellously multiplied of late. 
Do we realize that, within five years, more than half 
the area of Europe has been reborn into parliamentary 
government, conquered by the great English institu- 
tion? The elder chil- 
dren, our own State 





By Charles Johnston 
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is the man of parliamentary government. ‘This is 
the very life-blood of our world. It is not too 
much to say that, since the Western World adopted 
Christianity, no other factor in the life of man- 
kind has equalled the acceptance of constitutional 
government, the marvellous organism evolved by 
the genius of the English people. No small con- 
tribution this, for a nation to make to the wel- 
fare of mankind. 

And now the Mother of Parliaments, in view of 
her world-wide brood, is seeking to transform her- 
self; to put off the old and put on the new. This re- 





Legislatures and Con- 
gress, with the parlia- 
ments of France, Ger- 
many, Austra-Hungary, 
Italy, Spain, the Low 
Countries, and Japan, 
first-born of Asia, have 
joined the great self- 
governing British colo- 
nies — Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, 
South Africa-—and the 
more turbulent Latin- 
American children, in 
welcoming new-born 
Russia and ‘Turkey, 
who bring as_ presents 
for the birth-feast more 
than seven million 
square miles in Asia 
and Africa. And 
hardly have the Musco- 
vite and Osmanli been 
greeted, when new, 
queer children stretch 
out their hands. Per- 
sia is representative 
now, and India has the 
first sketch of parlia- 
mentary government. 
The vast Chinese Em- 
pire, most populous 
homogeneous nation in 
the world, will follow 
suit within the decade. 

All mankind is ac- 
cepting, or has already 
accepted, the wonderful 
organism evolved by 
England. We can think 
of freedom, and good 
government secured in 
no other way. Perhaps 
the greatest compli- 
ment of all comes from 
Ireland and India, 
where the bitterest 
enemies of England de- 
mand for their coun- 
tries English institu- 
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tions, not a revival of 
the Moguls or the Bre- 
hon Jaws. Modern man 





The interior of the House of Lords, showing the throne and woolsack 
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birth in the mother must inevitably influence all her 
children. 

The vital thing about the English parliamentary 
system is that it has grown, evolved, and has not been 
constructed or built up from outside. It is still full 
of the life of past ages. Why, for instance, was the 
present general election fixed to begin in the middle 
of Januarv? Beeause the old chureh peace of Christ 
mastide lasted one week beyond the feast of the 
Epiphany, which falls on January 6th. Again, why 
do the legislators of England generally seatter abroad 
in the second week of August? It is not at all in 
honor of Saint Grouse’s Day, as they profanely sug 
gest, but in order that the bread of England may be 
gathered in harvest. So much is this so, that Kdward 
IIT., once constrained to summon an autumn Partlia 
ment, sent writs for only half the Commons, that the 
rest might stay at home and gather in the grain. 

But the beginnings of Parliament, in its essential 
genius, lie much farther back. They lie, indeed, in 
the life of the cutthroat, turbulent pagans, Saxons 
and Angles, Jutes and Danes, who came yelling and 
burning and murdering to Christian Britain fifteen 
centuries ago. These wild tribes of the North Sea 
shore had one great belief and custom. They in 
variably met together to taik, to make and _ hear 
speeches, to applaud or disapprove, in all main mat 
ters of war and peace. And from these wordy meets 
they gathered all the determinations of their tribal 
life. When they came to spread fire and sword 
through Britain, they held together in their tribes, 
and kept up these tribal talks in all their pristine 
vigor and popularity. They were not nations, these 
Angles and Saxons; they were tribes, separaie, com 
plete in themselves, each one seizing and defining a 
territory for itself out of the conquered British soil. 
So the Wilsaetas, the Dorsaetas, the West Saxons, the 
East Saxons, the North Folk, the South Folk, cut out 
for themselves tribal territories, in Wilts, Dorset, 
Wessex, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk; and so with the 
other tribes. The boundaries of these tribal terri- 
tories have remained almost unaltered since the first 
settling of the pagan pirates from the fens of the 
Oder and the Elbe: they have been far more lasting 
than the confines of the realm itself. 

The tribes, therefore, were the enduring thing, far 
more than any larger grouping of the tribes into one 
or three or seven kingdoms. And the meeting to talk, 
the wordy tribal gathering, has proved the most vital 
institution in the world. They talked over war; they 
talked over disputes, quarrels, murders among their 
members, and of the fines or feuds growing out of 
these... They talked over the gathering of resources, 
the furnishing of weapons, of ships of war. The terri- 
tories they sheared off from the land of, the Britons 
came to be called “ shires,” the “share” of each tribe 
in the soil of what was not yet England. And their 
meetings to talk, to fight the matter out in words, 
they called “ shire-meets,” generally held, after they 
turned Christian, at the great spring and autumn 
festivals of Easter and Michaelmas. Often, no 
doubt, they met in the fields, a noisy open-air mass- 
meeting, ruled over and kept in order by the tribal 
bishop and the ealdorman, descendant of the tribal 
chief or king. 

Altogether venerable is this tribal meeting of the 
Norse pirates turned husbandmen in England. The 





precedent there set has transformed the governments 
of the world. Most ancient Rome and Greece, the 
lands of the Medes and Persians, even the realms of 
Inea and Aztec, have heard the echoes of those primi- 
tive Saxon and Angle tribe-talks, and have marked, 
Jearned, and inwardly digested them. The tribe-meets 
of the Saxons and Jutes and their kin were assem- 
blings of the host to decide on war; they were courts 
of justice, the rude arbitrament of feud and ordeal and 
blood-fine; they were centres for the counting of com- 
mon resources. These things they remained, even 
when they were grouped into little kingdoms, or into 
the one Saxon kingdom, or divided between Saxon and 
Dane, or all gathered under Danish rule. Finally, 
these tribal meets outlasted the decline and fall of the 
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sor, who had no children. William got from Edward a 
promise that on Edward’s death the Saxon realm 
should go to the Norman cousin. And once capturing 
Harold, the most powerful subject in England, William 
made him swear on holy relics to help William to the 
Saxon kingdom. 

At the close of 1065 Saxon Edward laid aside his 
earthly crown and joined the saints above. Farl 
Harold, setting his oath to William behind him, seized 
the Saxon realm. As the year closed in, it was the 
hunting season in Normandy, and William had crossed 
the Seine from his castle at Rouen, on his way to the 
forest to hunt. He had strung that stiff bow of his, 
which no man but he could bend, and was handing it 
to a page, when word came to him from England. 
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The Houses of Parliament, seen from the Thames 


Saxon kingship, and carried their life on unbroken 
into a new age. There were some thirty of these tribal 
territories or shires, each one with its meet, its gather- 
ing of warriors under arms, to talk over the business 
of the tribe at the great festivals of spring and 
autumn; and the tribal territories with their assem- 
blies had far more life in them than had the Saxon 
kingship which rose for a time out of their midst. 
Wace. in The Romaunt of Rollo, tells us how that 
Saxon kingship came to ruin and destruction, and how, 
on its ruins, William the Norman set up his standard. 
William, son of the Norman Duke by the tanner’s 
daughter of Falaise, sneered at by the Norman barons, 
conspired against, opposed in open war by his vassals, 
had fought his way to absolute dominance in his sea- 
eoast realm of Normandy. A_ tremendous fighter, 
splendidly built, a perfect horseman, who loved te 
gallop through his Norman forests after the red deer; 
vet a man of wisdom and counsel and law, a born 
leader and ruler and prince of men was William the 
Norman, cousin of the Saxon King Edward the Confes- 


His cousin Edward, they said, was dead, and Harold 
had seized the crown of England. 

Bitter grief came upon Duke William, so that he 
gave up the hunt, took boat again across the Seine, 
and entering the great hall of his castle, sat down on 
one of the benches. Covering his face with his mantle, 
he brooded long in silence over his cousin’s death and 
Harold’s perfidy. To him thus seated, grieving, entered 
William FitzOsbern, most vigorous of the Norman 
nobles, humming a tune, as he strode across the hall. 
He bade his duke take courage, muster his men, cross 
the sea, and strike for the realm of England. 

William gathered his barons to Lillebonne castle at 
the mouth of the Seine, and set before them the matter 
of Edward’s promise of the English crown and Harold’s 
perfidy. They quarrelled long among themselves as to 
what they should do, but good FitzOsbern, once again 
minister of destiny, cajoled them into a promise to 
aid their duke with what ships and men they could 
gather. William, statesman as well as warrior, 
straightway got pen and parchment, and wrote down 


the number of ships that each of his barons promised, 
holding him strictly to his word. 

So, toward the autumn of 1066, he crossed the chan- 
nel and landed on the English shore. Harold, meet- 
ing him at Senlac, was slain with his brothers and the 
chief men of the Saxons, and his banner, a warrior em- 
broidered in gold, was beaten down by William’s 
knights. Then, in token of victory, William the Nor- 
man raised his own standard over the dead, bade them 
pitch his tent and serve his supper among the bodies 
of the slain. So came the land of England into the 
powerful hand of Norman William. 

London in those days was already a famous city, 
covering bath banks of the Thames and girt with a 
many-gated wall. [ts merchants ploughed the seas 
and gathered rich harvests, and the Normans were full 
of wonder a: the rich things they found in England, 
vessels and cloth of gold, for the making of which Eng- 
land was famed, rich stuffs, casks of wine, purple and 
fine wool. To this wealthy city of merchants the rem- 
nants of the Saxons gathered after Hastings. There 
William caught up with them and beat the last re- 
sistance out of them, before Christmas that year. So 
what was left of English power consented that he 
should be king, and he was crowned in Westminster 
Abbey on Christmas Day, 1066. William took over 
the Saxon treasure of Harold, levied large payments 
on all the cities and rich men of England, left his 
half-brother Odo the bishop, and good FitzOsbern, to 
rule in his stead, and went back to Normandy, to his 
well-loved wife, who had earnestly prayed for the suc- 
cess of her lord’s great venture. 

When William returned to England he laid the 
foundations of a new realm and a new time. Those 
Norman barons of his, with whom he had taken coun- 
sel at Lillebonne, and who had officered his army at 
Hastings, were now paid in grants of English soil, 
steadily displacing the older Saxon landowners. Thus 
was formed the aristocracy of England, a race of men 
warlike, full of political genius, and, like their duke, 
passionately fond of hunting the red deer. Held to- 
gether by their feudal bond to William, they were 
destined to play the next great part in the develop- 
ment of liberty. 

These councillors gathered round the king, in part 
because they were his feudal vassals come with him 
from Normandy, in part because of old English cus- 
tom, which William took over with the laws of his 
cousin Edward. It had long been the rule in Saxon 
England that the wise should assemble around the 
King—the archbishops and bishops, the earls, and the 
King’s own servants or ministers; and this gathering, 
made up of the three elements of lords spiritual, lords 
temporal, and King’s ministers, made the Witena 
Gemot, the Meet of the Wise, of the old Saxon realm. 
The Saxon principle was that the spiritual powers and 
the temporal should always meet together, co-operating 
as friends and allies in both spiritual and temporal 
matters; so that neither were the spiritual powers left 
unrepresented in the temporal councils of the realm, 
nor were the temporal powers subjected to spiritual 
despotism. This mingling of the two powers sur- 
vived the coming of William; has, indeed, survived 
to our own day. 

The victory of Hastings determined the whole future 
of English rule. William held the realm because he 
had won it by superior might, by the strong hand of 
war. Every later sovereign has held the realm of 
England in virtue of descent from William. Because 
the blood of the Conqueror of Senlac flowed in their 
veins, all later rulers, whether born in England, Wales, 
Scotland, Holland, or Germany, inherited and wore the 
crown of England. -In virtue of descent from William 
the Norman, King Edward the Seventh reigns to-day. 
Thus did William establish the unity of the English 
realm. He likewise established unity of law. In his 
hands were centred all functions—executive, legisla- 
tive, judicial—in virtue of his all-dominating power. 
And, in a certain sense, the whole growth of the 
English constitution has been but the devolution of 
these powers, the entrusting of them into the hands of 
the King’s ministers, councillors, and judges. The 
King thus symbolizes, and represents the unity of the 
nation, the continuity of the nation’s life. 
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The mob mauling a strike-breaker in the presence of policemen 


STRIFE IN THE CITY OF LOVE 


A STRIKE OF STREET-CAR MEN BROKE OUT IN PHILADELPHIA IN THE LAST WEEK OF FEBRUARY AND WAS ACCOMPANIED BY SAVAGE RIOTING, WHICH WAS RE- 


NEWED DURING SUCCESSIVE DAYS AND RESULTED IN NUMEROUS-.CASUALTIES. MOBS OVERCAME THE POLICE AND 





ORDER OUT THE STATE MOUNTED CONSTABULARY 
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One of the cars returning after an‘ unsuccessfpl journey 


STATE FENCIBLES, AND IT BECAME NECESSARY TO 
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GBOW to purchase to the best advan- 
* tage is an important matter at all 

times, and especially so in the pres- 
Sez ent era of high prices. If in addi- 
«9 tion to the large cost the commodity 
ys bought proves to be adulterated, 

Ge the position of the purchaser be- 
Ne MN comes doubly unfortunate. Strange 
a to say, although the seriousness of 
the question is recognized in regard to numerous ex- 
penditures, yet, in one which affects every inhabitant 
of the land, the purchase of textile fabrics, the buyer 

















LINEN TOWEL 


$014 es pure Linen 
Cotton washed out with acid © 
Linen is left : 














A towel sold as pure linen. The upper part 
is untreated, the lower portion showing what 
linen is left after acids have removed the cotton 


has comparatively little assurance as to the real worth 
of what is obtained. 

How are we to know whether we receive full value 
for our money when buying clothing or woven material 
for household use? In the stores the purchaser is 
generally assured that the fabric is “all wool,” “all 





BLACK AND WHITE SILK 
Price per yard 0 ; 59 ots. 
“Weighting . - 71.14 4 
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Black and white silk, price .59 a yard, which is 
weighted with 71.14 per cent. mineral matter. The 
residue of mineral matter remaining after the silk 
threads had been removed is shown at the bottom 
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THE INABILITY OF THE PURCHASER TO RELY 


the SI 





UPON LABELS 
WHICH PURPORT TO GUARANTEE THE GENUINENESS OF FABRICS 


By Nellie Crooks 





silk,” or “all linen,” as 
the case may be, and the 
label on the goods bears 
out this statement. The 
purchaser accepts the 
guarantee only to find, 
too often, that the article 
or material has no such 
wearing qualities as “ all 
wool,” “ all silk,” or “ all 
linen” should have. 
The present laws set a 
standard of purity for 
food and drugs, but es 
there is no law to insure 


DRESS MATERIAL 
Price per yard 
Sold as all wool 


£ of wool 
’ % of cotton 























us that textile goods are L rete 





as represented. If a os 
manufacturer chooses to 
put the stamp “all 
linen” on fabrics that 
are really all cotton, .: 
there is nothing to pre- sar We ; 
vent his doing so. The : 
same is true as to ma- 
terials that claim to be 
“a0 ak “or -“all 
wool.” 

Exceedingly expensive 
materials are generally 
as represented. But the 
rich are only a_ small 
part of the population 
and every one must have 
clothing and household 
furnishings. 

The ignorance of the 
buyer and the skill with 
which adulterated ma- 
terial is given the ap- 
pearance of genuine 
fabric are the reasons 
why misrepresentations 
pass undetected. The 
seriousness of the ques- 
tion is evident when the 
amount annually spent 
for woven goods is con- 
sidered. Institutions 
yearly pay out large 
sums for supplies, and 
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the durability of their 
purchases is a matter of 
much moment to them. 
Women are, above all, 
affected, for women 
spend eighty or ninety 
per cent. of the eight hundred million dollars annually 
expended in the United States for clothing and other 
textile materials. Moreover, a large part of the huge 
total expenditure is the money of people of moderate 
incomes who must husband their resources and cannot 
easily replace what has too speedily worn out. 

There are absolutely honest manufacturers who turn 
out honest goods. and there are others who would be 
willing to produce material perfect in all the com- 
ponent parts if they were not forced by competition 
and the many difficulties which textile manufacturers 
at present encounter to act in the same manner as their 
less scrupulous rivals. A good manufacturer will say 
frankly that honest goods pay better in the end, but 
he must sell his products, and he has to compete with 
those who do not hesitate to use false or quasi-honest 
guarantees. Thus a silk-ribbon manufacturer told me 
that if he were obliged to keep his stock six months it 
would deteriorate so as to be practically worthless, be- 
cause it had to be made with adulterated material to 
compete with rivals. 

The United States government in buying clothing 
for its soldiers makes all purchases by means of care- 
fully specified contracts, with the conditions of which 
the manufacturer must absolutely comply. Not only 
this. but, after the goods are received, they are care- 
fully examined by experts. Each yard of cloth is 
looked over to see if it comes up to the required stand- 
ard. Various tests are applied, deductions are made 
for each imperfection, and, if necessary, the materials 
are rejected. Unfortunately Uncle Sam does not pro- 
tect the private householder as he does the soldier. 

One reason why the ordinary buyer needs protection 
is that all the time new methods are being evolved by 
which inferior fabrics are given the surface appearance 
of good fabrics. Cotton is given the appearance of 
wool, poor wool the look and finish of fine wool. Cot- 
ton is chemically treated with magnesia to produce 
that sense of coolness to the touch by which many 
people test linen. In spinning the cotton that is to be 
substituted for linen thread, irregularities, such as the 
little lumps which always occur in linen thread, can be 
imitated. Another cotton imitation of linen is ob- 
tained by substituting mercerized cotton thread for 
linen thread. This adulteration is largely practised 
in the manufacture of cheap table-linen and towels. 
Many dealers honestly say that the articles are in part 
or wholly made of mercerized cotton. I have, however, 
examined material sold for “pure linen” that was 
simply mercerized cotton. The short ends of refuse 
flax or tow, which were formerly used for inferior 
goods, are now, by a new process, spun into fine thread 
and used for more expensive linen. These short ends 
do not wear and break easily. 

In cheap woollen material the thread is often cotton 
with a cover of wool twisted around it, or wool is 
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This dress material, selling as “all wool,’”’ at .75 per yard, is more than 34 per 
cent. cotton. This cotton residue is shown in the lower part of the photograph 


simply laid in along with the cotton threads without 
twisting. I examined some cheap woollen dress goods 
in which the material was woven entirely of cotton 


sthread; the wool consisted of short threads felted on 


by moisture. heat, and pressure to the surface of the 
already woven fabric. When this woollen surface was 
washed off with caustic soda, a perfect fabrie of cotton 
remained. Cheap material “ all wool and a yard wide ” 
can technically fulfil the guarantee “all wool” and 





PINK TAVFETA SILK 
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Pink taffeta silk, price $1.00 a yard, which is 
weighted with 38.09 per cent. mineral matter. The 
residue of mineral matter remaining after the silk 
threads had been removed is shown at the bottom 








yet have little wearing quality. The woollen thread 
in these fabrics is made from the wool remaining in 
old rags after the cotton has been burnt out by acids. 
This is called “ wool twice on the sheep’s back.” Wool 
thus obtained can be mixed with good wool and used 
for a better grade of material. When the wool “ twice 
on the sheep’s back ” is used alone, however, the result- 
ing fabric is poor and thin and quickly wears out. 
Adulteration of wool is a serious matter, because wool 
forms an important part of winter clothing. We can 
deny ourselves the use of silk, but every one, rich or 
poor, must be warm in winter to keep well, so that 
the question resolves itself, not merely into one of the 
comfort of the whole population, but actually into one 
of its health. 

Silk is chiefly adulterated by the addition of weight- 
ing material to the thread. Before weaving, the silk 
thread is weighted by adding sugar, starch, or mineral 
salts. These salts swell the thread and make it 
heavier. Naturally the effect on the weaving quality 
of the woven fabric is very bad. Every woman has at 
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This handkerchief, stamped “‘ Warranted all 
pure linen,” and selling at .55 per dozen, 
does not contain a single linen thread 


times seen what looks like minute pinholes suddenly 
appear in an almost new silk skirt. The rough par- 
ticles of the mineral salts that remain in the goods 
rub against the fine silk threads when the friction of 
wear is applied to the garment, and this causes the 
threads to break. 

To what an extent this adulteration of silk is car- 
ried is better shown by the two pictures that give the 
results of tests made to ascertain the amount of 
weighting in silk. In one, a cheap silk, the weighting 
of mineral matter proved to be over seventy per cent. ; 
in the other, a silk of better quality, the weighting was 
over thirty per cent. The upper part of each of these 
two pictures shows the untreated material, the lower 
part the residue of mineral matter remaining after the 
silk threads have been removed. 

Mercerized cotton is often substituted for silk. Mer- 
cerized cotton is cotton chemically treated so that it 
has the lustre of silk. When properly done the 
strength of the cotton is increased thirty per cent., 
and well-mereerized cotton material when sold as such 
is a really valuable fabric. The dishonesty appears 
when mercerized cotton masquerades as silk. In cheap 
silk the thread one way is often cotton, ordinary cot- 
ton that has not been mercerized. 

Has anything been done to relieve this state of 
affairs? The only law in the State of New York which 
treats specially of the adulteration of clothing is one 
enacting that collars marked “ all linen,” “ pure linen,” 
must have at least one ply or thickness of linen. This 
law is said to have been passed at the urgency of the 
laundrymen of Troy, as the linen collars can stand the 
alkalies and acids used in the laundries better than 
the cotton substitutes. 

If the law gives no protection to the purchaser, what 
ean he do to save himself? Should he not demand the 
same protection that he now has in regard to food and 
drugs? Should there not be. standards to which manu- 
facturers of textile materials must conform? To at- 
tain this end, one absolutely necessary for the welfare 
of the people, the first thing needed is a campaign of 
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A specimen (upper left corner) of a blanket, price $2.50, purporting to be 50 per cent. wool. Chemical 
analysis shows it contains only J! per cent. wool, the cotton residue (lower left corner) being almost 
identical with the original. The warp threads (upper right corner), magnified 200 times, are entirely of 
cotton. The magnified weft threads, having a little wool laid on, appear in the lower right corner 


education. The agitation which led to the pure-food 
laws is said to have started in the women’s clubs. 
Women being the family purchasers of materials as 
well as food, the question of the honesty of the fabrics 
they buy is one of daily importance to them. 

The illustrations show the results of some of the 
tests of textile fabrics made at the chemistry labora- 
tory of Teachers’ College, New York, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Vulté. Perhaps the most important tests 
were those made on woollen blankets. One expensive 
blanket was what it purported to be, one hundred per 
cent. wool. The final proof is in the magnification of 
the threads, which should show that they are all 
wool. The chemical treatment, a simple one, consisted 
in boiling a ten-gramme piece of the blanket in caustic 
soda. Another blanket, a cheap one purporting to 
have fifty per cent. of wool, proved under the chemical 
and microscopic tests to have only eleven per cent. of 
wool. The first blanket had no cotton residue after 
the treatment. The blanket illustrated shows a residue 
of cotton which looks almost the same as the original 
specimen; the warp threads are plainly cotton, the 
weft threads are cotton with a little wool laid on. 
The warp and weft threads, magnified two hundred 


times when photographed, show clearly that this 
assertion is microscopically correct. 

Another example of adulterated wool is the illustra- 
tion of a dress material, sold as pure wool, which, when 
tested, proved to have thirty-four per cent. of cotton. 
The material in question was so thin that it should 
have been genuine at that price. What thirty-four per 
cent. of cotton means can be seen by looking at the 
piece of material which is the residue. 

An example of the adulteration of linen is the hand- 
kerchief, stamped ‘* Warranted all pure linen,” which, 
when tested both by the microscope and by chemicals, 
proved to have no linen threads. 

Another illustration showing adulteration in house- 
hold fabrics is a towel warranted “ pure linen.” The 
upper part of the picture gives the untreated towel; 
the loose threads in the lower part are the linen 
threads left after the cotton had been taken out by 
acids. 

What is to be done? Conditions are growing 
steadily worse, and, as adulteration increases, the con- 
sumer grows more helpless. 

Is not the public entitled to protection from evils 
which affeet every household injuriously ? 





The Twentieth Century Cottage-Girl 


1 MET a little cottage-girl. 
“Vm six years old,” she said, 

A wealth of pretty golden curl 
A-clust’ring round her head. 

“Sisters and Brothers, little Maid, 
How many may you be?” 

Quoth I, and then this little jade 
Thus upped and answered me: 


“O, we in all are seventeen, 
My good sir,” she replied, 

* And some are fat and some are lean 
And all are pleasant fried. 

There’s Bill, dear Billie is a Goat, 
And then there’s little Sam, 

Who wears a woolly overcoat 
Like Mary’s little lamb. 





(WITH APOLOGIES TO WORDSWORTH) 
By Carlyle Smith 


“Then there is Saidy, she’s the Cow, 
Her sides are soft as silk, 

And every morning I allow 
She gives ten quarts of milk. 

And Marmaduke he is the Bull 
Down in the pasture lot. 

When he is bad he’s terrible, 
And when he’s good he’s not. 


“Then there is Hank, our Rooster gay, 
Who sings his merry song, 

And heralds in the break of day 
With cackles loud and long; 

And Bub the Pig, down in the pen, 
Grows fatter day and night— 

There is not in the haunts of men 
A more contented sight. 
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“The others all are pullets fine, 
Who all day stretch their legs, 

And when the sun doth cease to shine 
Get busy on their eggs. 

We are a happy family— 
A happier ne’er was seen, 

With Paw and Maw and little Me, 
And all the seventeen.” 


“ But these are animals, my child. 
Of Brothers *twas I spoke, 

And Sisters too—” The kiddie smiled 
As though I’d cracked a joke. 

“They are my Brothers, Sisters too,” 
She said, her eyes afar. 

“ And if you’ll ask the Butcher you 
Will learn how dear they are!” 
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AN ANSWER TO WILLIAM BARCLAY PARSONS’S “NEW YORK’S TRAFFIC PROBLEM” 


By William R. Willcox 


Chairman, Public Service Commission of the First District, New York 


(@ of many problems. One of these is 
transportation. The area of the city 
is 327 square miles—a territory suf- 
ficient to furnish every family in 
\ the city’s population with a city 
lot, yet with such congestion of 
population that in some parts of 
Manhattan the population averages 
over 3,000 persons per block. This congestion is due 
in a large degree, on the one hand, to illogical dis- 
tribution of manufacturing, business and_ residential 
sections, and, on the other hand, to the lack of adequate 
transportation facilities. Excluding the mileage of 
steam railroads within the city boundaries, there are 
at the present time 1,646 miles of track of surface, 





. elevated, and subway lines; yet these facilities are most 


inadequate when the number of passengers is con- 
sidered. In 1907 there was a total of 1,322,800,000 
passengers; in 1908, 1,365,000,000; and in 1909 the 
great total of 1,409,000,000. ‘ 

The enormous extent of this travel may be under- 
stood from a statement that the number of passengers 
carried within the city of New York is fifty per cent. 
greater than the total number of passengers carried 


‘on all the steam railroads in the United States. One 


of the difficulties confronting any solution of the prob- 
lem is that the demand for transit facilities is most 
unequally divided during the twenty-four-hour period. 
Most persons desire to go to their office or work at 
about the same time in the morning, and most of them 
desire to go home at the same time in the evening. 
The result is that one-third of the travel comes in one- 
twelfth of the day. 

The annual income from five-cent fares paid by these 
passengers in New York City (which in 1909 was 
$70,732,928). and the capitalization built up upon it 
in years past, caused one prominent financier, whose 
knowledge of the conditions is authoritative and almost 
unequalled, to describe the transportation field of New 
York City as a “clover patch ”—that is, a field from 
which a rich crop may be periodically gathered. If 
the field is so rich, why has it not been further de- 
veloped? Why has the energy of the owners and man- 
agers been devoted so exclusively to the stock-market 
rather than to equipment, service, and extensions? 

The answer may be found in the fact that in a 
large city transportation is an absolute necessity. In 
a small city, where it is possible for a large percentage 
of the public to walk, a street-railroad company must 
give frequent and good service, with the best of equip- 
ment, and be ready to make extensions into suburbs 
in order to induce persons to ride rather than to walk. 
As the city increases in size, however, the possibility 
of walking as a method of reaching the daily destina- 
tion decreases, and the increase in travel is much 
greater than the increase in population. A German 
writer has formulated the rule, after careful study, 
that street-railway traffic increases as the square of the 
population. According to the United States census, 
the number of street-car rides per inhabitant per year 
was in 1902 as follows: 


Cities of less than 25,000 population............ 68 
Cities of 25,000 to 100,000 population........... 108 
Cities of 100,000 to 500,000 population.......... 185 
Cities of 500,000 population or over............ 239 
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in 1907 the number of car-rides per inhabitant in 
New York City had grown to 317. Consequently, in 
a city the size of New York the percentage of persons 
who can walk to their work is almost negligible. This 
means that practically all persons must use the facili- 
ties offered; or, stated in another way, that unless 
there is a competing line a company, whether it fur- 
nishes good or bad service, will get all the possible 
business, for the alternative of walking is impossible. 

As there is, therefore, no fear on the part of a com- 
pany that its business will not remain stable or that 
it will decrease, there is a reluctance or refusal to 
increase facilities until the point is reached where the 
public necessities are so great that franchises or rights 
on bridges and other facilities to use public rights 
or property are offered to a company literally on a 
golden platter. 

There are at least four methods that may make this 
situation different. First, active competition; second, 
public regulation of the service to be rendered; third, 
requirement that when any company accepts a public 
franchise, it must assume the obligation to make ex- 
tensions at the demand of public authorities and not 
at the convenience or on the terms of the company; 
— municipal construction and, if necessary, opera- 
ion. 

Competition is, I am afraid, not a sure reliance to 
depend upon for additional transportation facilities 
in the city of New York. At the present time, although 
certain of the lines are in the hands of receivers, it 
may be stated that all of the transportation lines in 
Manhattan, the Bronx, and a considerable portion of 
Queens are under the control of a single group of men, 
and that in Brooklyn practically all of the existing 
facilities are controlled by another group of men. 
While it may be true that there is no gentleman’s 
agreement between the two groups of men not to invade 
cach other’s territory, it remains true that there may 
be at Jeast a reliance by both groups upon the same 
financial source which they may well believe does not 


care to see invasion of fields already occupied. It is, 
of course, always possible that a new group of men 
with large financial backing may enter the transporta- 
tion field, yet this is no more than a possibility. 

The second method of relieving a congested condition 
of transportation is by regulation. This, however, can 
hardly go any farther than to require that companies 
shall furnish maximum service upon the lines which 
they already have or which they will voluntarily build. 
Already all of the main lines of New York City are 
used to their maximum physical capacity during the 
rush hours, and little relief can be expected from 
regulation, except to see that the maximum physical 


service is maintained and that adequate service is. 


rendered during non-rush hours. 

The third method suggested is that an obligation 
should be imposed upon public-service corporations, 
either by a general statute or by retention by the city 
of sufficient control to have the force of such an obliga- 
tion or by provision of the special franchises granted 
to them, that, in consideration of the public rights ob- 
tained, which in many cases constitute practical mo- 
nopolies, they should make extensions when and as 
deemed reasonably necessary by the proper public au- 
thorities. As I have already indicated, the companies 
at the present time are under no obligations to make 
extensions, and do not, as a matter of fact, ask for 
them until the territory is well developed, and they 
are then apt to ask for only,such rights as will give 
them strategie control of the territory rather than for 
rights that will serve the territory. It is not unfair 
to ask that a company which has enjoyed the privi- 
lege of carrying on a public service within a profitable 
section of the city shall extend its public ‘service 
throughout the territory naturally tributary to that 
already served, and thereby furnish proper service at 
reasonable rates upon terms satisfactory to the pub- 
lic. It is a harsh criticism to say that a public- 
service corporation is holding. up the public, and yet 
there is much basis for such belief in the mind of the 
average man when he sees a corporation carrying on 
an enormous business at a considerable profit to itself, 


and yet in the face of public necessities refusing to, 


make extensions or to make use of public facilities, 
such as bridges or municipally constructed subways, 
except upon such terms as it may dictate. 

The fourth method—municipal construction of rapid- 
transit.lines, with the leasing to private companies of 
operating rights—was undertaken as a municipal policy 
as early as 1895, when by a referendum vote the citi- 
zens of New York City decided in favor of the con- 
struction of a rapid-transit line by the use of municipal 
credit. 

No one of the first three methods that I have men- 
tioned will afford a sure remedy for the present lack 
of adequate transportation facilities. The public must 
rely for relief upon the preparedness of the city to 
construct and, if necessary, to operate additional rapid- 
transit lines. So far as effect on existing companies 
is concerned, this, to a large extent, comes back to the 
first method that I have suggested—competition. That 
is to say, the existing companies will undoubtedly be 
more ready to increase their lines upon terms accept- 
able to the city if the city is ready and financially able 
to construct not merely lines in the suburbs which 
for a time might be unprofitable, but also lines through 
the most densely populated portions of the city. The 
situation is most hopeful for additional municipal 
construction. 

There is now in office, elected in November, 1909, 
a Board of Estimate whose members are pledged to 
rapid-transit progress, and who have indicated their 
readiness to devote all of the money that can be spared 
for rapid-transit progress. Although the present debt 
limit of the city is only some fifty million dollars, a 
considerable portion of which must be used for other 
municipal purposes, there will be available something 
like one hundred million dollars under the constitu- 
tional amendment adopted by the people last fall. The 
readiness of the city to spend this money on rapid- 
transit construction will in the very nature of things 
cause the existing companies to’ make more liberal 
offers toward the construction of additional lines in 
the hope of heading off municipal lines-through their 
“territory ” with possible operation by competitors. 

Before setting forth the plans of the Public Service 
Commission it is important to review briefly the his- 
tory of municipal subways up to the present time, 
including such requests as the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company has made for extensions. 

Although the policy of municipal construction was 
adopted in 1895, it was not effective, through delay 
in changes of plans, litigation, and other difficulties, 
until 1900, when the Rapid Transit Commission signed 
the contract for the construction for $35,000,000 of a 
subway extending northward from City Hall, Man- 
hattan, traversing the city diagonally, with - two 
branches north of Ninety-sixth Street. The contractor, 
Mr. McDonald, subsequently assigned this contract to 
the same interests to which the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission in 1902 awarded the contract to construct a 
subway south from City Hall, Manhattan, through 
Broadway, a tunnel under the East River and Fulton 
Street and Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, to the Atlantic 
Avenue station. These two routes, with certain addi- 
tions since made to them, are now operated by the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company. On the portion 
north from City Hall the contract gives the company 
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the absolute right of operating for fifty years, and on 
the portion south of City Hall for thirty-five years, 
with a privilege of a twenty-five-year renewal on each 
portion. 

Before operation began the estimated maximum ca- 
pacity of the original subway was 400,000 passengers 
per day. The travel has so enormously increased that 
the daily traffic in the subway in the winter-time now 
runs over 800,000 passengers per day, and on one day 
during the Hudson-Fulton celebration the number of 
passengers was just short of 1,200,000. 

As a matter of fact. no one has ever been of the 
opinion that the present subway would meet the full 
necessity for subway transportation. Several years 
ago the engineer of the Rapid Transit Commission re 
ported that in his opinion there should be four through 
north and south lines in Manhattan. The Rapid 
Transit Commission adopted several such routes and 
invited bids in 1907 on certain of them. Contrary to 
expectations, no bidder appeared. It has been stated 
that persons interested in such work, outside of the 
Interborough interests, believed that the Interborough 
would be a bidder on such routes at such figures as 
would make it useless for others to bid. Unexpectedly, 
however, the Interborough was not a bidder. It may 
have been merely a matter of coincidence that shortly 
before that time the Interborough-Metropolitan Com 
pany, a holding company, was formed, taking over the 
control of the Metropolitan Street Railway system 
and of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
which had been in active rivalry for subways up to 
that time. 

The exploitation of the transportation field in New 
York City for stock-jobbing purposes, including the 
injection of $105,000,000 of water into the Inter- 
borough-Metropolitan merger, the total neglect of the 
condition of equipment and service and the grant to 
the Interborough Company of the subway upon a fifty 
year lease, with a twenty-five-vear renewal upon what 
were believed to be immensely profitable terms, resulted 
in a very substantial change of laws. The Rapid 
Transit Act, which governs the construction of rapid- 
transit lines in New York City, has been modified so 
as to make long-term leases impossible. and the Pub 
lic Service Commission’s law was enacted giving to the 
Public Service Commission general powers over capi- 
talization, rates, equipment, and service, as well as 
jurisdiction under the Rapid Transit Act theretofore 
exercised by the Rapid Transit Commission. Public 
opinion has now changed so that the proposition to 
lease a municipal rapid-transit line for a long period 
of time is not to be considered even as a basis for the 
commencement of negotiations. For some reason that 
I do not quite understand, the idea does not seem 
to have penetrated the minds of most corporation man- 
agers that there has been a great and vital change in 
publie opinion upon this subject of the granting of 
public rights. 

The Public Service Commission, after it came into 
office on July 1, 1907, took under consideration the 
matter of additional north and south lines through 
Manhattan, and finally adopted a route which makes 
practically a straight line from the Battery through 
Broadway and Lexington Avenue to the Harlem Rive 
with two branches in the Bronx. Plans and forms of 
contract for this route are now being completed. In 
the mean time the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany made application to the commission for the 
privilege of third-tracking certain of its elevated lines 
and for certain extensions to the subway now operated 
by it, apparently as an alternative to the Broadway- 
Lexington Avenue route. These subway extensions are 
described by Interborough representatives as the logical 
completion of the Interborough system. One of them 
is an extension from Times Square south through 
Seventh Avenue, and the other from near the Grand 
Central station northward through Madison Avenue. 
The construction of these two extensions would give 
to the Interborough Company two north and south 
lines—one along the general line of Fourth Avenue, 
and the other along the general line of Seventh Avenue 
and Broadway, with cross-town connections at Forty- 
second Street and north of Central Park. 

A great deal has been said at one time and another 
to the effect that this general system of two north 
and south lines was originally in the minds of the 
Rapid Transit Commission, and that the present 
diagonal route through Manhattan was made up of 
parts of such a double system when the Appellate 
Division refused to allow the city to exceed a certain 
sum for cost of construction, and, at the same time, 
required the route adopted to be one extending the 
length of the city. This claim is, in other words, that 
there is a moral duty, or perhaps a gentleman’s agree- 
ment, binding public authorities to grant these exten- 
sions to the Interborough Rapid Transit Company. 
The claim is not supported by any evidence that can 
be found in the records of the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission, nor, according to the statements of some mem- 
bers of the Rapid Transit Commission, was it in the 
minds of the commission at the time when the present 
route was laid out. The question, however, as to 
whether such was the original plan is merely academic. 
If the extensions are logical and can be approved upon 
proper terms they should be granted. On the other 
hand, it is not sufficient to say that the Interborough 
Company is entitled to the right to make these 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Miss Marie Louise Logan, the daughter of Mrs. John A. Logan, Jr., of New 
York, who was married last week to Monsieur Henri de Sincay, of Brussels 

































HAVE listened with awe, in how 
many corners of the world, to those 
notes of northern clanship which 
make a Briton feel a foreigner in 
his own land; for it is the habit of 
® the Scot to take possession of what- 
ever territory he puts his foot upon, 
or whatever humanity he meets in 
the pathway of life. None shall 
gainsay him, none shall outfoot him, and always he 
returns in spirit and in fact, for longer or for shorter, 
to the land of his birth. If you pursue him in the hope 
to regain all he has taken of what you had or might 
have had, he sings to you—*“ For you'll take the High 
Road and I'll take the Low Road, but I'l] be in Scot- 
land before ye ”—-a relic of past border activities, no 
doubt. I have long been a captive to the Scotsman. I 
was brought up in that slavery. The renowned off- 
spring of “ Auld Beardie ” took me, not by the throat, 
but in the throat, at ten years of age when Rob Roy 
came into my hands on the shores of Lake Huron, in 
a village, now a great town, where moose were driven 
like horses in the street, and brown bears were shot, 
a half-day’s walk from where I entered into a world 
of delight, led by a Scottish Pied Piper of everlast- 
ing fame. I devoured Rob Roy—devoured it again 
and again; and many a year after, when I read Lock- 
hart’s Journal, I felt a great stir of the pulses as I 
came to the doggerel lines of “ W. S.” to James Ballan- 
tyne, what time, in December, 1817, the famous book 
was sent to press— 





“With great joy 
I send you Roy: 
*Twas a tough job, 
But we’ve done with Rob.” 


Novelist, Walter Scott was, poet also, but he was 
also a patriot, a national pacificator; a historian who 
was the devout lover of his race; a humorist who saw 
life’s follies with kindly eyes; a sorcerer whose magic 
illuminated waste places and spread an enchanted 
carpet for the feet of the obscure; a philosopher whose 
balance of mind was not disturbed by his prejudices, 
his clanship, his inherent conservatism. He was a pro- 
vincial in the true sense, with sympathies so catholic 
that for all men he had friendship; but his heart’s 
love was for the hills and valleys, the streams and 
quiet waters and his cherished people yon side the 
Tweed. 

Taking the long range of Scott’s literary activity, 
you will find that whether he deals with the twelfth 
century or the eighteenth, and al! intervening epochs— 
and particularly so long as he is on the soil of the 
British Isles—he calls up pictures which produce vi- 
brations in the souls of men. No matter how quiet the 
atmosphere into which he leads you, as in Old Mor- 
tality, you find the air pulsating. You feel as does 
a boy when an army marches past without the sound 
of drum or shrill of fife—the beat of marching feet 
sends the blood throbbing through the veins. Always 
in Seott’s books there is that palpitating vitality, 
that note of action. The long introductions, charged 
with knowledge, do not hush or smother the note; in 
the wandering reflections it is not lost, and even in the 
straggling and loose descriptions it beats on—not the 
disciplined, measured music of an orchestra in a set 
play, but truer to life, to the nature of things; now 
loud, now low, sounding through the ever-changing 
scenes, which are no orderly procession or planned 
promenade. Large and leisurely, or shall we say as 
Matthew Arnold said of the Oxus River in Sohrab and 
Rustum, “ Brimming and bright and large,” he moves 
through the sometimes tangled courses of his tales, 
doing what only a master can do—keep a hold on his 
captive through many a straying page. 

The characteristic of writing loose and large, letting 
the story emerge and assert itself, as interests emerge 
from the elements of existence, has belonged to all the 
geniuses in fiction—to Dickens, to Thackeray, to 
Charles Reade, to Dumas, to Balzac, as well as to 
Seott, and to the master of all romanticists, realists, 
and symbolists—Shakespeare. Life is not in set 
scenes, and those only convince who do not set their 
scenes like a series of pictures in the Royal Academy. 
In these days we have grown more mechanically per- 
fect in form, very preciously exact, but the spirit of 
the great artists, the swimming freedom and _ loose 
generosity of great genius, is no longer ours. Scott 
was not greater because of careless writing, but he 
proved that a genius, writing in his own medium, 
with full control of his tools, can lead you where he 
wills; and you will follow over the smooth highroad, 
or through the heather or the tangled undergrowth, 
or among the rocks, or down the steeps into the sea. A 
mind like Scott’s, stored with information as perhaps 
no other mind of the century except Macaulay’s was 
stored, was bound to pour himself out freely, but with 
certainty; and it was because his knowledge was not 
faked, was not crammed to suit the task he had be- 
fore him, that his loose artistry proved sufficient to 
make his immense humanity, his knowledge of life, 
his dramatic sense, his unlimited and faithful observa- 
tion, do their work with such power and fulness. And 
behind all was sanity, a sweet and perfect sanity, an 
utter absence of the abnormal. This made him an im- 
partial and impersonal chronicler of the lives of those 
he chose for his genius to make immortal, and enabled 
him to get home to the human heart. 

It was this shining sanity which would have made 
Scott, with his gifts of genius, a success in other 
spheres than literature. He had the mind of a states- 
man, the serene aloofness of a philosopher, the pene- 
tration and sympathy of the sociologist, and the splen- 
did magnanimity of the pure philanthropist who al- 
ways thought more of others than of himself. What 
depth of manhood was there in his statement, “I can- 
not help thinking that a life of active benevolence is 
more consistent with my ideas than an eternity of 


The Genius of Scott 


By Sir Gilbert Parker 


music!” When you read his journal you understand 
how his books have led the Anglo-Saxon race over the 
passing years. His philosophy was not the philosophy 
of the schools, though he on whom misfortune fell so 
heavily, who struggled beneath burdens which de- 
stroyed his body in the end, while his soul goes march- 
ing on—though he says, “ Of all schools commend me 
to the Stoies.” 

Does it not make one’s own heart beat with warm 
blood to hear him say—and such is his power over 
us, that one does hear him say it—when speaking of 
his health: “Square the odds and good night, Sir 
Walter, about sixty. I care not, if I leave my name 
unstained, and my family perfectly settled. Sat est 
vivisse.” : 

There was dignity and depth in that philosophy 
which, when blank ruin fell, prompted him to write, 
* Patience, cousin, and shuffle the cards!” 

His philosophy was not a mere state of mind, a 
Nirvana of lassitude and ennui, but an action of the 
mind producing a state, the dominance of will. “I 
will not make myself uneasy: I can help doing so 
surely, if I will,” he wrote. “I see no reason why one 
should not be able to vanquish, with God’s assistance, 
these noxious thoughts which foretell evil, but cannot 
remedy it.” 

In every line he writes in his journal there is ap- 
parent the exercise of a great spirit whose purpose 
was to study to be quiet. There was an infinite poise 
cf soul, a mind that moved above the jar and jostle 

















Sir Walter Scott 


of life, that was braced and inspired by a clear and 
true idealism in which he grew to greater and greater 
stature. With exquisite modesty, with an ever-present 
sense of proportion, he says, “I do not compare my- 
self with Wordsworth—far from it. But I can see 
as many castles in the clouds as any man, as many 
genii in the rushing smoke of a steam-engine, as perfect 
a Persepolis in the embers: of a sea-coal fire.” 

Was ever a more exquisite sentence written? It was 
not the vain elation of a mere dreamer, but the rare 
vision of one who sought for the stimulation’ of life 
in something beyond himself, in the beautiful, per- 
vasive suggestion of nature; of one who listened to the 
call of the unseen behind the screen of the seen. And 
yet, with all his philosophy he was conscious of those 
things which in every age are its defects and its 
dangers, and he saw with prescience and with humor 
the tendency of the social and national forces round 
him. Seeing them, he did not lash himself into a fury. 
He knew that the furious righteous do little good in 
a naughty world. He was righteous with a difference, 
and, like Hamlet, let a sardonic humor take the place 
of brimstone preachment. He could not be small. His 
was a high-moving philosophy. Smallness shows no- 
where in all that he did and said and wrote and was. 
He had no sympathy with those who strained at a 
gnat and swallowed a camel. He was all for the large 
impressions, for the wider feeling—for mental avia- 
tion, freedom, fulness, and the wider perspective. 
“Nothing is so tiresome,’ he says, “as walking 
through some beautiful scene with a minute philoso- 
pher, a botanist or a pebble-gatherer, who is eternally 
calling your attention from the grand features of 
the natural scenery to look at grasses and chuckie 
stones.” 

No man had wider knowledge than he, none worked 
in so many spheres, as official, as editor, historian, 
poet, novelist, and worked so well. None ever was a 
greater encyclopedia of fact, and yet all his facts 
were in true proportion, nothing out of perspective or 
focus. Balance was his, as rare and wonderful as was 
ever given to any save the somewhat fabled philoso- 
phers. Humanity was his study and his interest, 
and in that study his own predilections were set 
aside. He would not allow his love of quiet and re- 
flection to make him a being apart, as, with his un- 
equalled resources, he might have done. Concerning 
this temptation to personal solitude, he says: “ This is 
a feeling without the least tinge of misanthropy, 
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which I always consider is a kind of blasphemy of a 
very shocking description. If God bears with the 
worst of us we may surely bear with each other.” 
He carried this doctrine of life still further. ‘ Noth- 
ing,” he says, “is so popular and so deservedly so, 
as to take an interest in what is going on in society. 
A wise man always finds his account in it, and will re- 
ceive fresh information even in the society of fools.” 

But no man was ever a true philosopher, a true his- 
torian of the world or of any country, who had not a 
gift of humor. It is that light breaking through the 
gray sky bending over human energies in passion, in 
conflict, in growth, in decadence, which enables the 
wise and faithful chronicler to see the true proportions 
of the ever-changing world below him. No man ever 
inspired his fellows, into whose mind the sun of 
humor did not break, with whatever economy. Sir 
Walter Scott has had leadership of men by virtue of 
that sanity of which I have spoken, that large and 
eatholie spirit. that impersonal outlook. His leader- 
ship is marked, with what controlling power, by his 
sense of humor coloring all that he wrote and all that 
he was—a bountiful, spacious gift governed by a 
lovely tolerance. Gently, oh, how gently, Master, did 


‘ your soft lightning of gayety play over the mid- 


summer heat of passion, pain, and evil, of burning 
bitterness and dusky shame! So natural a man, so 
human, so large. No fierce anger anywhere at any 
time at the fools or their follies, no envy or hatred 
or intellectual malice. Supremely tolerant, to Byron 
who, by his greater poetical gift, robbed him of his 
bays, he was just and nobly magnanimous. Speaking 
of Byron’s face, he said: “ The prints give one no im- 
pression of him—the lustre is there, doctor, but it is 
not lighted up. Byron’s countenance was a thing to 
dream of.” How benignly did he look on his imita- 
tors; and how in doing so did he make his own esti- 
mate of himself without passion or prejudice—*‘ They 
may do their fooling with better grace, but I do it 
more natural.” 

This simple and just summing up of his own 
achievements comes from one who had a wider influ- 
ence upon the literature of a century or more than 
any other man in any country, not excepting Goethe. 
He carried forward into a new era, so far, with such 
illumination, the world-wide influence of fiction, of 
romance which was realism, of realism which was 
idealism and symbolism too, blending all schools, 
bringing all into the service of romance, by which the 
minds of men saw character, event, the forms of high 
deeds or low people through an atmosphere of glow- 
ing inspiration; as I said at the beginning, into an 
atmosphere where a note of action beats, producing 
vibrations in the souls of men. That was because his 
own soul was so undefeatable, because he saw life 
steadily and saw it whole, preserving a just balance. 
Living his own life, he was neither Bohemian nor 
Behemoth, neither light with careless living, nor heavy 
with the inertie of social caste. He had a sweet and 
homely pride in building for himself a goodly house, 
no vast ambition in itself, but becoming to a self-re- 
specting citizen. He was sheriff of his county for 
thirty-two years; and that became him too, making 
it clear to the world that a literary man could have 
all the civie virtues and all the gifts of genius, and 
could use them all in wisdom—healthily, hopefully, 
happily, redeeming the race of poets and romanticists 
from the charge of being poor citizens, and, in them- 
selves, better fitted for human museums than the path- 
ways of order. “I love the virtues of rough and round 
men,” he said. “ The others are apt to escape in salt 
rheum, volatile, and a white pocket-handkerchief.” 

There was no megalomania in Walter Scott. He 
had learned the first lesson of life, that you are not 
entitled to laugh at others until you have learned to 
laugh at yourself. Hence, when he was told the 
amusing story of the waiter at Weimar who did not 
know Goethe, the world’s great poet, but who spoke 
with bated breath of Herr Geheimer-Rath von Goethe, 
he said to his informant, “I hope you will come to 
see me one day at Abbotsford; and when you reach 
Selkirk or Melrose be sure you ask even the landlady 
for nobody but the Sheriff!’ 

There was no cynicism in his humor as there was 
nothing sensational in his emotions; but strong feel- 
ings were the basis of his being. Laughter was near 
to his lips, but moisture was near to his eyes. He is 
Shakespearian in that. The range of feeling of “ the 
rough round man” was his, never overshadowed by 
adversity, never lifted too high by prosperity. None 
but a modest man could have borne the long years of 
silence as to the authorship of the Waverley novels. 
Any other must have reaped with hungry eagerness 
the tribute of the multitudes. He was “the rough 
round man,” who said, “In prosperous times I have 
sometimes felt my fancy and my powers flag, but ad- 
versity is to me a tonic and a bracer.” 

Joined to this was that rare chivalry which rose 
above envy, that discarded jealousy, that enabled him 
to paint the virtues and manners of other ages to 
which honor was the Alpha and Omega. “I might go 
bankrupt,” he said, “I might save my library and 
bid my creditors defiance. But for this I would in a 
court of honor deserve to lose my spurs.” 

How deep were his feelings is to be seen in every 
age of his journals, every chapter of his works. 
That which moved him most was not his own personal 
troubles and sorrows, but the larger things, the things 
that touched his statesman’s mind—for he had that, as 
every man must see who reads his works. [is books 
present with wonderful balance, not the lives of indi- 
viduals alone, but the movements, influences, social fer- 
ments, political struggles, constitutional dangers in 
which individuals moved. In private life he was con- 
cerned for everything that affected the public weifare. 
Believing himself progressive and non-Tory, he said of 
Southey, “ His rigid Toryism and High Church preju- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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VER since earth’s first war, the 
militant representatives of com- 
p bating powers have had their battle 


| songs and their camp ditties. These 





have helped to banish from many a 
“ Hell’s half-acre” that obsessing 
desire for personal safety which at 
times attacks even the bravest, and 
they have relieved the tedium and 
fatigue of many a long tramp. The United States, as 
is natural in a country with so many blends of blood 
all musically inclined, does not lack for such songs. 
Not all of them, of course, can receive or have re- 
ceived public approval, or are so enshrined in the 
people’s hearts as Yankee Doodle, Marching through 
Georgia, Maryland, My Maryland, and Dizie. 

Yet the last war in which we engaged—considering 
the Philippine insurrection as incidental to our affair 
with Spain—provoked many a hit in the serried 
ranks, a hit full of pith and of merit, but which has 
found its way so far neither to public knowledge nor 
to favor. This is doubtless due in great measure to the 
distance from the home domain at which the Cuban, 
Porto-Rican, and Philippine campaigns were con- 
ducted. Although, in many a camp in 1898 well 
within the geographical confines of the United States, 
parodies of A Hot Time in the Old Town To- 
night, On the Banks of the Wabash, and other 
now forgotten melodies became more than passing 
popular. 

So pronounced was this American tendency to song 
that it gave birth to a witty criticism by one of our 
quondam enemies. A Spanish officer captured at 
Santiago visited the United States after his parole. 
The singing of a New England regiment in one of the 
camps he entered was so raucous that the visitor was 
led to say, in the polite, polished Spanish equivalent 
of our American slang, “If your fighting had been as 
bad as your singing is, you’d have been licked.” 

It is only natural that Mr. Kipling should have his 
greatest vogue among those of our people who have 
been shipped “ somewheres east of Suez, where the 
best is like the worst.” At any rate, it was in a 
parody of his “ Recessional”’ that the unusual inter- 
national conditions existing in Manila Bay in 1898 
were first succinctly apostrophized. 

Admiral Dewey and the Germans had been rather 
in discord as to the proper procedure warranted by 
attendant circumstances. German naval launches had 
been put-putting across the bay at night, rendering 
almost null and void the state of blockade which the 
American officer had declared. German war-vessels 
had been inopportunely thrust between United States 
warships and Spanish shore batteries at just the time 
when a bombardment seemed most imminent. And 
the German consul in Manila—one Kruger by name— 
had urged the Spanish forces there to hold out until 
their honor had been properly satisfied; which was 
only another way of saying until the German Ad- 
miral had plucked up enough courage to clear ship 
and go to it. 

Fastening on the metre of the “ Recessional” as 
appropriate for his theme, an American army officer 
ealled his parody of it 











* ACCESSIONAL 
“A Victorious Ode—1898 
* Jehovah, Lord, beneath whose smile 
Our fathers fought in Freedom’s name, 
And wrested from the British Isle 
Our country, loved and known to fame, 
Oh, gracious Lord, withhold Thy hand, 
While we expand—while we expand. 


“The doctrine taught by James Monroe, 
And maintained through a hundred years, 
Was but a bluff; it now must go 
Since we’ve embraced both hemispheres, 
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O Lord, extend Thy helping hand, 
While we expand—while we expand. 


“We've waved on high the Stripes and Stars 
With Liberty the glad refrain; 
We’ve licked in three successive wars 
Old England, Mexico, and Spain. 
The chip is on our shoulder yet: 
Don’t you forget—don’t you forget. 


PEMD, tpi o ete ie . . then be advised: 
Don’t knock this chip off—understand? 
For if, you do you'll be chastised 
And we'll annex the.......... 
We mention this with some regret 
Lest you forget—lest you forget.” 


When Sherman’s army swung northward from Sa- 
vannah in 1865 on its march to join Grant at Rich- 
mond, the song which has since become so famous, 
Marching through Georgia, was the hourly joy and 
the constant diet of the tramping host. General 
Sherman himself wrote that nothing in the whole 
campaign had given him quite so much pleasure as 
its words and music. Even General Grant—who is 
said to have known only two tunes, one of which was 
Yankee Doodle and the other wasn’t—professed 
the greatest liking for it. The Federal soldiers were 
everywhere encouraged to sing it, and the Northern 
bands played it on every possible occasion. 

Quite different was the fate of one of the songs 
brought out in the early Philippine campaign; yet it 
was just as expressive of existing conditions as 
Marching through Georgia had once been. Krag- 
Jorgensen rifles were cracking merrily in their users’ 
pursuit of the wily amigo. Tired men were pulling 
still more tired feet over sun-blistered roads and 
through sun-baked trails. The elusive “ friendly ” in- 
surrecto always eluded. The song which portrayed 
this state of affairs met with unanimous approval— 
except that of the Filipinos. So urgent were the com- 
plaints of the “friendly” natives about it, that at 
Jast the song was killed—so far as singing it publicly 
was concerned—by a general order of the officer 
then commanding, as a sort of peace-offering to the 
“friendly ” natives. It was set to the music of 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, and its alien words epito- 
mized the situation thus: 


“In that land of dopy dreams, happy peaceful 
Philippines, 
Where the bolo-man is hiking night and day; 
Where Tagalos steal and lie, where Americanos 
die, 
There you hear the soldiers sing this evening 
lay ; 
Damn, damn, damn the Filipinos, cross-eyed kaki- 
ack ladrones, 


By Albert Shelby 







Underneath our starry flag civilize ’em with a Krag, 
And return us to our own belovéd homes. 


“Underneath the nipa thatch, where the skinny 
chickens scratch, 
Only refuge after hiking all day long, 
When I lay me down to sleep, slimy lizards o’er 
me creep, 
Then you hear the soldiers sing this evening 
song: 
Damn, damn, damn the Filipinos, ete. 


“Social customs there are few, all the ladies smoke 
and chew, 
And the men do things the padres say are 


wrong. 
3ut the padres cut no ice—for they live on fish and 
rice— 
Where you hear the soldiers sing this evening 
song: 


Damn, damn, damn the Filipinos,” ete. 


The Philippines became the bone of fierce political 
contention. ‘“ The military oppressors of a proud and 
lawfully free people’’—to quote a peerless speech 
made in the 1900 Presidential campaign—referred, re- 
spectively, to our own flesh and blood and the Fili- 
pinos. Its utterance on divers and repeated occasions 
had more than consequent results. 

Our army was engaged in ending an insurrection 
headed by the self-seeking Aguinaldo, who was sup- 
ported in his revolt by self-seeking Americans. Once 
he was caught, it was believed that the uprising 
would die of inertia. Yet both before and after cap- 
ture Aguinaldo exerted more political power on the 
military expedition sent to put a quietus on these 
mischief-makers than’ it could well combat. Even 
that splendid soldier General Arthur MacArthur, the 
governor-general of the islands, did not escape abuse, 
vituperation, and political interference from an exotic 
capital. The wiles of the heathen Chinee were as 
nothing to the fruitful efforts of the Philippine na- 
tives. It was in a parody of a then popular music- 
hall ditty that an American army officer pictured the 
situation: 


“Oh, I’ve been having a helluva time since I came to 
the Philippines: 
I’d rather drive a bobtail car and live on pork 
and beans. 
They call me Governor-General—I’m the hero of 
the day, 
But I have troubles of my own, and often have 
to say: 
Am I the boss cr am I the tool? 
Am I the Governor-General or a hobo? 
I’d like to know who’s the boss of this show; 
Is it me, or Emilio Aguinaldo? 

















The song which portrayed this state of affairs met with unanimous approval 
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“The rebels up at Tarlac, four men to every gun— 
I think the trouble’s at an end, they think it’s just 
begun ; 
My men go out to have a fight, the rebels fade 
away ; : 
I cable home the trouble’s o’er, but to myself I say: 
Am I the boss or am I the tool? ete. 


* Now, General MacArthur, I have no doubt, can run 
the whole concern; 
All right; ll pack my trunk and go, and he can 
take his turn; 
But when the papers ‘cuss him out’ and lay him 
on the shelf, 
I only ask the: privilege of saying to myself: 
Is Mae the boss or is Mac the tool? 
Is Mae the Governor-General or a hobo? 
I’d like to know who'll be boss of this show— 
Will it be Mae or Emilio Aguinaldo?” 


With the advent of Mr. Taft as governor-general 
of the Philippine Islands a new method of pacifying 
them was inaugurated. It remains for posterity to 
determine whether the best way of doing this was 
with the kind words that are more than coronets—or 
with the Norman blood that compels simple faith in 
at least its virility. At any rate, blandishment suc- 
ceeded to military force and a smile to a frown. 

The Filipinos were thereupon nominated in the 
bond as “ Little Brown Brothers.” They “ brothered ” 
beautifully and in full accord with their lights and 
their own sweet desires. Which is tantamount to 
saying that they continued their old methods of war- 
fare, their natural, sneaking propensity of boloing the 
very American soldier who was dividing the contents 
of his water-bottle with a native, their amicable guid- 
ing of trusting Americanos into. mountain pitfalls and 
ambuscaded passes, and very much et cetera. 

The army signalized its opinions in a song which 
was set to the musie of A Son of a Gambolier. 
Later the navy picked it up and sang it with gusto; 
later, too, its public enjoyment in the navy was for- 
bidden. But the army clung to it, as well it could, 
as a very apt and thorough expression of its feelings: 


“Tm. only a common soldier-man in the blasted 
Philippines, 

They say I’ve got Brown Brothers here, but I 
dunno what it means. 

I like the word Fraternity, but still I draw the 
line— 

He may be a brother of William H. Taft, but he 
ain’t no friend of mine. 


“T never had a brother who would beg to get a drink, 
To keep himself from dying when he hovered on the 
brink, ; 
And when my Pal had give it him and emptied out 
his sack, 
Would take the opportunity to rip him up the back. 


“I’m here and T have seen itl, so you can’t make game 
of me; 
I’d rather be an orphan than in such a familee. 
The L. B. B. may suit some folks, but, after all is 
said, 
The best one that [ ever saw had an overdose of 
lead.” 


Back here in God’s Own Country people have fre- 
quently been more or less amused by the “I forget” 
and the “I do not remember” answers of certain 
heads of corporations undergoing a legal grilling. It 
has been somewhat of a puzzle to the average, unin- 
corporated citizen as to just when_and where and 
how these official memories became lost, strayed, or 
stolen. Perhaps—and, of a theorem which has ‘never 
yet had its Q. E. D. written after it, this solution is 
offered solely as a perhaps—-these dreadful male- 
factors were afflicted with “ Philippinitis,” a disease 
charmingly described by its soldier-analyst as follows: 


“ There’s a malady terrific, and it’s very, very sad— 
For you can’t think of anything; 
They call it Philippinitis, and you have it very bad 
When you can’t think of anything. 
You start to write a letter, and you try your best 
to think; 
You sit for half an hour and then overturn your 
ink ; 
Then drop your pen and paper and go out and get a 
drink— 
For you can’t think of anything—can you? 
It’s so easy to forget a little thing like a thought, 
When your mind is topsy-turvy and your memory 
is short. 
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I’d be a savez hombre and I’d know a great lot— 
If I only could remember what I’ve quite forgot! 


“Oh, we have a civil governor; he does his very 
best— 
But he can't think of everything. 
He does what he is able, General Chaffee does the 
rest— 
For he can’t think of everything. 
The Philippines are pacified, not tranquillized, said 
he: ‘ 
He overlooked a little thing, as any one can see— 
He forgot the Filipinos, and it’s plain as plain 
can be 
That he can’t think of everything—can he? 
It’s so easy to forget a little man in brown, 
When you start to put a damnable insurrection 


down; 
He’d tranquillize the Philippines without a single 
shot— 


If he only could remember what he’s quite forgot! 


“ Now, twenty thousand soldiers, oh, he said he 
thought would do— 
But he didn’t think of everything. 
‘If native troops are utilized, perhaps can spare a 
few ’— 
But he didn’t think of everything. 
He can occupy the Philippines with twenty thou- 
sand men; 4 
He overlooked a little thing—he didn’t tell us 
when— 
He quite forgot the date of this, the year two 
thousand ten— 
3ut he can’t think of everything—can he? 
It’s so easy to forget a small thing like a date, 
He'll remember all about it only when it’s just too 


late. 
He'll tranquillize the Philippines without a single 
shot— 


If he only could remember what he’s quite forgot!” 


A great number of Filipinos are of that admirable 
religious persuasion which teaches that the killing of a 
Christian is the noblest thing possible to be done in 
this vale of tears. For such a killing—regardless of 
when, where, or how it is accomplished—its performer 
skips all the intermediate stations between this earth 
and the topmost notch in his heaven-system. Thereby 
he arrives immediately in that seventh heaven which, 
so he has been assured, is an interminable orgy of 
wine, woman, and song. Naturally, then, the men of 
ihis faith—ay, and the women, too—will rush to 
close quarters with our soldiers even if their physical 
systems contain a pound or so of metal and most 
closely resemble a sieve. They will employ their last 
heart-beat to get to their victims in a disembowelling 
swing of the awful kris or bolo. 

The American soldier should be forgiven for his 
prejudice or disinclination against: being made use of 
as a Filipino spiritual step-ladder. His motives in 
keeping his enemy at considerably more than arm’s-- 
length and dealing with him very scientifically at long 
ranges should be both understood and accepted. He 
has learned by hard and costly experience that kind- 
ness toward a Filipino native is a most mistaken 
policy, born of civilian ignorance. For the native 
construes such kindness as fear. Conceive, then, his 
high regard for that fatuous optimism and elegant 
euphemism on the part of a civil governor-general 
which instructed the American soldiers to be certain 
that no native women were included in the ranks of 
any Filipino bands upon which it might be necessary 
to use virile measures! Imagine the joy with which 
the American soldier received the command to “ stop 
and cross-examine as to sex”! One militant son of 
Uncle Sam summed up his feelings in this way: 





“ Tf a lady wearin’ pantaloons is swingin’ wit’ a knife, 
Must I stop an’ cross-examine as ter sex? 
‘Air you Datto Mudd, his ownself, Ma’am, or air 
you jest his wife? 
Kindly answer ’fore I reach yer solar plex.’ 
If a lady wearin’ britches is a-hidin’ in th’ ditches, 
An’ she itches fer me ears as souvenirs, 
Must I arsk, afore I twists ’er, ‘ Air you Miss or air 
you Mister?’ 
How shall a bashful man decide the dears? 


CHORUS 
“ Ladies, if ye’re wearin’ 0’ yer husband’s pantaloons— 
Mercy! How you makes a soldier blush!— 
You will have ter take the chances w’ich is tagged 
to husband’s pantses, 
Or stay at home an’ make th’ babies hush! 





We ain’t no clairvoyants. If ye’re wearin’ panta 
loons 
We mus’ take you as we find you w’en th’ guns 
begin their tunes; 
An’ we cannot be carressin’, though you puzzle us 
distressin’, 
When ye’re wearin’ o’ yer husband’s pantaloons. 


“1f a lady wearin’ pantaloons is in a soldier jam, 
An’ she’s tryin’ mos’ distinct ter take yer life, 
Jus’ tell her that ye’re needed by yer own dear 

Uncle Sam 
An’ ax her pardon as you dodge her knife! 
W’en she cuts and jabs so sprightly, try ter speak 
ter her politely, 
An’ excuse yerself as nicely as ye can. 
But ye mustn't take no chances—an’ don’t always 
jedge be pantses, 
’Cause ye cannot tell but wot she is a man! 
Cuorus: “ Ladies, if ye’re wearin’,” ete. 


For those Americans whose adventurous spirit dep 
recates the fact that our frontier days have passed 
away—for those who, living in congested business 
centres, bewail the absence of real excitement and 
dangerous enterprise—for those who, blessed with the 
advantages of peaceful rapid transit, yet desire hiking 
over mountain trails and through rocky passes where 
life is life only as long as it is defended by trigger- 
quickness—for all those the Philippines await and 
still present a paradise of unrestful, turbulent, and 
all kinds of mortuary possibilities 

There are infantry stations without number in the 
islands where a mail once a month is a godsend, to be 
spoken of reverently. Many are the localities where a 
half company of soldiers, under one officer, constitutes 
almost the entire white population. So far as libraries 
are concerned and reading matter, the archipelago is 


still Carnegieless. Fruits and vegetables indigenous 
to our own land are unknown there from Christmas 
to Christmas. To those blas¢ Americans who have 


quite forgotten the existence of their brothers on the 
other side of the map where the sole native oceupa- 
tion is raising rice and hades, to those who want 
clean clothes, clean food, and clean homes, the follow 
ing may appeal: 


“There was once a Filipino hombre, 
Who ate rice peseado y legumbre. 
His trousers were wide and his shirt hung outside, 
And this, I say, was costumbre, 


“He lived in a nipa bahay, 
Which served as a stable and sty, 
He slept on a mat with the dogs and a eat 
And the rest of the family near by. 


“His daddy, un buen Filipino, 
Who never mixed tubig with bino, 
Said, ‘I’m no insurrecto, got no gun or bolo’ 
Yet used both to kill a vecino. 


*Su hermana fue lavendera, 
And slapped clothes in fuerte manera 
On a rock in a stream, where the earabaos dream, 
Which gave them a perfume lijera. 


“When his puebla last had a fiesta, 
His family tried to digest a 
Mule who’d died with glanders inside. 
And now his family no esta.” 


Perhaps the day will come when the Philippines 
will be civilized, tranquillized, and pacified all at the 
same time. Maybe self-government will eventually 
become possible in that land which knows little or no 
pride of ancestry, which has no ideals higher than 
those of the stomach, whose commerce must remain 
for some time a very negligible quantity. Possibly 
some day the American who is acquainted with him 
and his habits and desires will agree to give the Fili- 
pino the rank of Little Brown Brother. 

3ut the road is long and the hills are high between 
that and the present day. In the mean while, there 
are some 20,000 American soldiers, school-teachers, 
and civilian employees in the islands who, every time 
the morning sun shoots over the horizon and the 
evening light falls suddenly into the sea, take in- 
ventory of Philippine conditions and say: 


“Home. boys, Home! It’s Home we ought to be. 
Home, boys, Home! I[n God’s Countree. 
Where the ash and the oak and the weeping-willow 
tree 
And the grass grow green—in North Americee.” 





Sue’s but a little colleen gay, 
Searce thicker than me thumb, 
But oh, the word she spoke the day! 
*Tis blind I am, and dumb. 
Her small mouth had a pleadin’ twist 
As though ’twas wishful to be kissed; 
I thought it gave the true word whist, 
And hope lept in the heart of me, 


The Miracle 


By Charles T. Rogers 


But when I tried it—oh, the blow 

The little hand laid on me cheek! 
*Twas but a feather’s weight, I know, 

Sut sure, it left me faint and weak. 
And oh, the look that changed her eyes! 
*Twas like the change of Erin’s skies 
From shine to storm—the black surprise 
And sorrow burst the heart o’ me. 
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She stood there lashin’ me. bold ways— 
So weak the gentle tongue 9f her, 
Compared with some I’ve got ’twas praise— 
Then somethin’, sudden, seemed to stir 
Within me breast. The truth it lept 
Straight out, belike as if’t had slept; 
Then—right into me arms she crept. 
Sure, joy’s near crazed the heart, of me, 
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MARCH 


~ Ff your farm carries among other 
WS) modern improvements a first-class 

>) mortgage, which you desire to pay 

Hp Vor off, March is the best month of all 
| ph) in which to raise the wind, although 

Pegg you may have some difficulty in 

SE: RY, WN coming down with the dust, which 

SS SeX\ ED seeks high altitudes at this season 
of the year. 

March being the month of fierce boreal storms, the 
careful rancher will take care to anchor his lighter 
cattle securely with either a ship’s anchor which may 
be obtained at small cost in any old scrap-iron shop 
along the seaboard, or to chain them to heavy boulders 
in the pasture, lest they blow away. 

Do not mix too much humor with the serious busi- 
ness of farming, and just because some local jester 
tells you that March is the month for peachy blows, 
don’t necessarily Assume from his remark that it is a 
good time for peach blows. Rather bear inemind the 
sage counsel of the old-time philosopher who observed 
that the “early bud catches the frost.” 

The only national holiday in March is the Seven- 
teenth, or St. Patrick’s Day, and even this is not so 
national as it ought to be. It is sometimes de- 
nominated the first day of spring because of the large 
number of green things it brings out. 

Be careful to inspect your autumn preserves about 
this time. With the coming of the first touches of 
spring these are apt to become active, and it has been 
known to happen that a hundred or more currant-jelly 
jars exploding simultaneously have done considerable 
injury to the interior of the house, and given to the 
scene of the explosion a most sanguinary aspect. 

Do not fail at this time in meeting a buffalo or any 
other kind of moth—Chicago, Detroit, Syracuse, or 
East Aurora, the breed does not matter—to seize it 
by its hind legs and dash its brains out even against 
the wall if you have no other hard surface at hand. It 
is safe to assume that it is out on a reconnoitring 
trip, and is trying to locate the rag carpets and claw- 
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THE PRIZE-ESSAY CONTEST 


hammer coats upon which it expects to feed during 
the spring and summer months. 

Esquimau farmers should begin to prepare their 
breakfasts about this period, since dawn will be upon 
them within a few weeks. It will hardly be safe as 
yet for them to remove the cold-frames from their 
lettuce patches, or to set out their strawberries, ow- 
ing to the uncertainty of the temperature and the 
practical certainty that there is still some frost in the 
air. 

In southern latitudes this is a fairly good time to 
dig your post-holes. This may be done either with 
a trowel or, in some sections where the thaw sets in 
earlier, with a good stout dipper. Care must be taken 
when using the dipper, however, that the particles of 
earth removed from the holes do not leak back into 
them again. 

Keep your eye upon your drying-yard at this time. 
The safest way to hang out a shirt to dry after wash- 
ing is to tie the tails together with a stout piece of 
twine, making the garment over into a sort of bag, and 
then fill it up to the neck with cobblestones or free- 
stone gravel. This will prevent it from being blown 
off the line into your neighbor’s well, or landed on 
the weather-vane of the town hall or Methodist 
church. 

If your chicken-coop is in an exposed situation, and 
you find the eggs frozen when you go out to gather 
them in the morning, handle them with very great 
care. Their explosive condition may work irreparable 
injury to your pantry or kitchen if they are inad- 
vertently dropped upon the floor. 

Those who feel that they must plough up their fields 
at this season are recommended, particularly in 
northern latitudes, to use a steam-drill for the pur- 
pose. A series of drill holes set in at the rate of 
two hundred and fifty to the acre, and filled with 
dynamite, will thoroughly turn over the surface of 
your field on exploding the latter, especially if you 
drill the holes to a depth of five or six feet. 

The moon will go through its usual run of quarters 
and fulness at this time, but is not recommended for 
hammock use for some time tod come, having a cold 





CAPITAL AND LABOR - 


and frosty quality when viewed from a hammock dur- 


ing the month of March that is likely to result in 
heavy chills, and pains in the vicinity of the chest. 





TO THE BUCKWHEAT CAKE 
AN ODE 
STEAMING, steaming, on the platter, 
Gleaming, gleaming, bit of batter, 
Browned on top and clothed in syrup— 
Who is he that doth not cheer up 
When he sits in contemplation 
Of his cakes— 
Buckwheat Cakes! 
How our trouble us forsakes 
In our morning contemplation 
Of this wondrous combination ; 
Of this mixture mostly dough 
With the gorgeous golden glow 
- That its maple garment makes! 
I can eat them by the dozens. 
Sisters, Uncles, Aunts, and Cousins— 
All the gleaming family 
Of these cakes so fraught with glee 
Gliding down my throat capacious, 
Down into my most rapacious 
Inner man; 
Buckwheats fresh from griddle-pan! 
Gone is woe and gone is trouble. 
Iridescent is life’s bubble ; 
’Neath the mellow golden gleaming 
Of these syrup-streaming, steaming 
Buckwheat Cakes! 
Worry breaks; 
Care and trial hurry-skurry 
On the trail of Mr. Worry; 
Melt away like snowy flakes, 
Disappear before the quakes 
You inspire, belovéd Cakes! 


Man’s a record for invention— 
I’ve not space enough for mention 
Of the wonders of his scheming; 
Marvels they past all my dreaming 
Since old Adam first began it 
On arriving on this planet 
To the time 
Of my rhyme; 
But I have no hesitation, 
Nor the least equivocation, 
In awarding to that human, 
Be it man or be it woman, 
Who invented Buckwheat Cakes 
All the Bays Parnassus makes 
For to crown the head of glory, 
Heralded in song and story! 
With a heart of wild elation 
Let me sing my peroration, 
And with instruments symphonic 
Sound a pean, glad, mnemonic, 
Till the floor of Heaven quakes 
With its roll 
To the Cakes, 
Buckwheat Cakes, 
Steaming, gleaming, 
Syrup-streaming, 
Porous Plasters of the Soul! 
JoHN KENDRICK BANGS. 





























HOW TO KEEP LENT 


STUDY the habits 
| of your umbrella 
eif you really want 
to keep Lent. It has 
> been the observation 
% of philosophers for 
4 years that with the pos- 
7 sible exception of a five- 
dollar bill there is noth- 
ing under the canopy 
that keeps Lent more 
consistently and _persist- 
ently than an object of 
, this kind. 
II. A good resolution for the Lenten season among 
people who live on the seashore, a hundred or more 
miles from a great city, is that they will not attend 
the theatre or opera during that period. This resolu- 
tion has the advantage over others of being easy to 
keep, and is, besides this, not only morally profitable, 
but financially as well in the saving on car fare and 
opera tickets. 

III. Another profitable resolution for this season 
is that you will not lend any money to anybody, at 
least until after Easter. The would-be debtor cannot 
persist in his request after you have based your refusal 
on spiritual grounds if he has any regard at all for 
your moral welfare, and if he has no such regard it 
goes without saying that he is no fit person “to en- 
trust with any portion of your cash reserve. 

IV. The swearing off of taxicabs for the Lenten 
period is not unattended with profit. You save not 
only a certain amount of wear on your vest pocket 
fumbling around in it for your money, but you avoid 
that irritable feeling that coties over you when you 
note that an ititiocent-looking dial is muleting you 
$4.50 for a $1.30 ride, which almost invariably leads 
to language that is scarcely polite or conducive to a 
continuance of pleasant relations with the eabman. 

For a woman who is fond of bridge, it is 
obvious that in a season of self-denial that attract- 
ive pastime is a good thing to give up, and it is sug- 
gested that a resolution not to play the game before 
11 A.M., on alternate Thursdays will have a certain 
disciplinary effect that is not without its -value. 

VI. Persons who are appalled by the high cost of 
living will find it profitable at this season to deny 
themselves the unnecessary pleasures of the table, to 
join the meat boycott, and to consume no lobsters 
not raised on their own premises. Those whose ap- 
petites are small will gain considerable advantage 
from limiting their meals to two per day, the first 
consisting of two cents’ worth of breakfast food in a 
solution of milk and water, and the second consisting 
of what is left of the same warmed over. 

VII. _Young men engaged in courtship of their 
heart’s desire may make quite a hit with the fair 
one’s family by eschewing entertainments of all sorts 
that have to be paid for in cash during this season. 
A strict adherence to this resolution will result in 
the existence of such a surplus at Easter-time as will 
pay, not only for your new spring suit, but also for a 
handsome bunch of violets for Easter Sunday to be 
presented to the young lady in question. 

VIII. Persons of means, to show their Lenten 
sincerity, should get along on one touring-car, and cut 
down their allowance in thousand-dollar gowns to 
garments costing $750 or less. 

IX. The surest method of avoiding temptation to 
break your Lenten resolutions is to take yourself as 
far as possible out of the path of temptation. If, 











“ My FACE IS MY FORTUNE, SIR,” SHE SAID. 
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FEEDING THE ANIMALS 


BUTCHER: “ WELL, LITTLE GIRL, WHAT DO YOU 
LITTLE GIRL: “ PLEASE, sIR, A POUND 0’ 


CAT, AN’ TWO PORK CHOPS FOR FATHER.” 


therefore, you have virtuously resolved to abandon all 
the pleasures of social life in the city during this 
period you will find it easier to stick to your pathway 
of reform by spending the season at Palm Beach, or 
some other quiet retreat, where the insidious lure of 
the urban pleasure does not beset you. 

X. A first-class sort of self-denial for an up-town 
resident is to eschew dangling from a strap in the 
Subway until after Easter, and, if you choose to add 
to this a courteous resolve to give up your seat on 
the car to any lady under thirty or over sixty, who 
happeiis to be standing on your right or left foot, you 
will give a great impetus to that sort of chivalry 
which is said by competent observers to be dying out 
in our midst. 

XI. Among other good Lenten resolutions for 
specific individuals, as well as for the mass, we sug- 
gest the following: 

Stop talking more than four hotirs a day about Mr. 
Pinchot. 

Speak kindly of all the meek and lonely, not for- 
getting Mr. Ballinger. 

Swear off disputing about the north pole, which 
has probably melted by this time. 

To discipline the spirit read the Payne tariff bill 
through every night before goitig to bed. 

Be careful not to shoot any rhinoceroses or jack-rab- 
bits except under extreme provocation, or in self- 
defence. 

Avoid all unseemly disputation with the police, 
even when they are known not to be carrying their 
night-sticks. 

Do not try to bluff an old hand at poker with only 
a pair of deuces in your hand. 

Stop trumping your husband’s trick when you are 
playing partners at bridge. 

Think pleasantly of your mother-in-law, or if you 
can’t, try not to think of her at all. 

Speak kindly to the cook, remembering that some- 
times our greatest trials are merely blessings in dis- 
guise. 

Try living within your income, no matter - what 
deprivation it entails, until Easter. By that time it 
may have become a habit. 

Keep your heart full of sunshine, your mind free 
of slush, and your sidewalk clear of snow. 

Every morning when you arise, and every night 
when you retire, apply to yourself the things you 
think about your neighbors. 





A PHONETIC SUGGESTION 


THE similarity of words sometimes leads us into 
strange errors of speech, and yet the departures from 


al 


BEEF FOR 


WANT?” 


THE DOG, FIVE CENTS’ WORTH O° LIVER FOR THE 


correct speaking not infrequently contain appropriate 
significance. For instance, a little boy of our acquaint- 
ance had recently spent a happy day in the open 
gathering autumn leaves. On his return home his 
grandmother inquired as to the day. 

“And what have you been doing with 
Bobbie?” she asked. 

“Oh, I’ve beened out in de woods gavvurin’ orphan 
leaves,’ replied the child. 


yourself, 





DISPOSSESSED 
Ir I HADN’T GROWN SO FAST YOU 


BET I WOULDN’T 
LET THEM SPARROWS TAKE POSSESSION OF MY OLD 


HOUSE! 


HAPPY THOUGHTS 


MARRIAGE is called a tie, and men should be care- 
ful in the selection of their ties lest they get it in the 
neck. 

When you feel that a pretty girl is fishing for you 
be careful how you bite. You may get the hook. 

The man who remains a bachelor all the days of his 
life gets only a half portion at the banquet board of 
earthly felicity. 

The reason why a great many people believe that 
the devil is not as black as he is painted is probably 
that he is always painted red. 

There are no sleeping-cars on the road to success, 
and he who tries a special train must watch out for 
the switches, 








BEING SUNDRY ADVENTURES IN A CERTAIN KIND OF LIVING 


the boarding-house died— 

“What’s that? You didn’t know 
the boarding-house was dead? Oh, 
didn’t you? Well, you knew, at any 
Ss rate, that it had gone into a de- 
cline. Didn’t your landlady often 
tell you that the _ boarding-house 
business was not what it used to 
, “be? Didn’t she explain that the 
reason she had to keep asking you for the money you 
owed her wags that she didn’t seem able to rent the 
parlor suite and the second-floor front, and she didn’t 
know how she ever was going to pay her next month’s 





rent? Such a nice gentleman, too, it was that had had 
the parlor suite last! He had been there for six years 
and— 


Well, anyhow, the boarding-house business is dead, in 
the big cities at least. It died a lingering, painful 
death, but it left an heir, a vigorous, flourishing heir— 
the family apartment hotel. 

_Be not deceived by the imposing array of taxicabs 
that stands in front of the boarding-house’s successor. 
Be not over-impressed by the boy in buttons who opens 
the door for you in place of the slattern maid who used 
to come drying her hands to answer the boarding-house 
bell. Be not beguiled by the welcoming smile of the 
courteous clerk who stands behind the near-mahogany 
desk, one artificial potted plant three paces to the 
left, and two pieces of imitation armor overhead. Get 
a week behind with your hotel bill and he will be as 
relentlessly on your trail as your last landlady was. 

The family apartment hotel is the boarding-house 
heir. It has come into its inheritance in Chicago, in 
Pittsburg, in Denver, in New York, in Seattle, in San 
Francisco, in all of the larger cities. Hotel life is’ now 
the fashion. Everybody who can afford it, and most 
of those who cannot, lives in “ hotels.” Those who don’t 
dare live in them yet because of the increased expense 
want to. 

And—whisper it so that the self-deceived may not 
lose their pleasant delusion—here is the awful secret. 
They’re all alike. and all of them, no matter in what 
city you find them, too much like the familiar old 
boarding-house you abhor. You may find Mr. and Mrs. 
P. Jameson Jinks, who last year lived in the Palatia, 
this year living in the Van Binks. They’ll tell you 
enthusiastically how much nicer it is here than there. 
Don’t you believe them. Next year they’ll be thither, 
loudly proclaiming its virtues over both here and 
there. } 

If you wish to prove that these things are so, give 
up your comfortable, spacious room in the old-fash- 
ioned boarding-house, sell .your  bought-on-instal- 
ments home in the suburbs, get over the commuter 
habit, move in from your cozy little steam-heated 





By William Johnston 


“ How a mirror mantel does set off a room!” she 
says, enthusiastically, adjusting her hat. At least she 
tries to. She finds out before long that her hat is 
on straight. It is the mirror that is distorted. 
Family-apartment-hotel mirrors always are. 

“Tsn’t this apartment just lovely?” she continues, 
not at all abashed by her discovery—for women are 
ever optimists over a change. 

You shut your eyes to the two grimy windows that 
look out on a sweat-shop or factory twenty feet away 
and try to be enthusiastic too. 

“What I like about it,” you say, “is having a 
private bath, and a shower-bath, too. I’ve always 
wanted a shower-bath.” 

You have yet to learn that when you turn on the 
faucet marked hot, nine times out of ten you get the 
coldest water there is. Six mornings in succession you 
jump under the shower and turn on the cold water in 
anticipation of a refreshing, invigorating shock. It 
doesn’t come. Somebody up-stairs is using the water. 
Despairingly you turn on the “hot” water and are 
pleased to find that it is just barely lukewarm. After 
that you get the habit of turning on the hot water. 
It is always about the same temperature, until one 
morning as you stand beneath it it gushes out boiling 
hot and scalds you badly before you can get out from 
under. Sometimes, too, the hot and the cold water 
get mixed in the balance system of plumbing that 
family-hotel-apartment hotels seem everlastingly fond 
of using. Then you either get hot water from the 
cold-water faucet or vice versa, or else no water at 
all from either faucet. 

A curious thing, too, is that people who live in 
family apartment hotels eat stopper chains. I defy 
you to find ten apartments in any apartment hotel 
where every stopper in every wash-basin and bathtub 
has its proper chain attached. If people don’t eat 
them, where on earth do they go? 

It is generally next morning before your observing 
half notices that the pianola-pattern lace curtains are 
in need of washing. 

“T must have the curtains washed right away,” she 
says. “I'll speak to the clerk about them when we 
go down to breakfast.” 

She speaks to the clerk and he promises to speak 
to the housekeeper about them. A few days later your 
wife speaks to the maid about them and she promises 
to speak to the housekeeper. Finally one day your 
wife catches the housekeeper in the hall and speaks to 
her about the curtains. The housekeeper promises to 
have them washed next week and that is as far as it 
ever goes. 

You selected an apartment on the eighth floor. The 
air is so much better up high and there. is such a 
much nicer view—that is, there would be if so many 
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You stand wondering at which table you are to sit 


flat—come from anywhere you please and try life in 
the family apartment hotel for yourself. See if the 
boarding-house resemblances herein set forth are not 
so—and more so. 

At first glance your room looks different—much 
different, in fact, from the second-floor back at eight- 
een dollars a week for two. The minute you get 
into it your eye lights contentedly on the mantel 
ee is it your wife who calls your attention 
oi 


buildings didn’t intervene. But on going down to 
breakfast this morning and many another morning 
you find the elevator is not running. Generally they 
are “fixing the regulator.” Sometimes it merely 
happens that the elevator-boy has gone to. the corner 
to get a packet of cigarettes for the clerk, and then 
you only have to wait until he gets back. Or else 
it is the telephone-girl who is off duty and he is at 
the switch-board answering the cails. Anyhow, you 
ring and ring without getting any response. At last 
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you walk down, glad that you have your hat and coat 
with you and can go direct to the office. 

“If I was you,” you say, sympathetically to your 
wife, “I would not try to walk up. I’d sit in the 
parlor and read the newspaper till it’s fixed.” 

She waits there two hours—it doesn’t take any well- 
educated woman longer than that to read all the ad- 
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‘“*How a mirror mantel does set off a room!’’ 


vertisements there are in any newspaper—and then 
she walks up the eight long steep flights of stairs. 
Just as she arrives breathless at the last landing the 
elevator shoots by her. It is running again. It al- 
ways does—some time. 

You enter the always-red-carpeted dining-room, 
which in the morning sunlight looks much more taw- 
dry than it did last night under the glow of the elec- 
trie lamps. The head-waiter is nowhere in sight. 
You stand wondering at which table you are to sit. 
A half-dozen’ slovenly-looking waiters in stained 
jackets and rumpled shirts stand staring at you with- 
out offering to show you. The table at which you sat 
the night before is occupied. You beckon to one of 
the waiters and ask him to call the head-waiter. 

It is several minutes before he arrives and bowingly 
conducts you to a table at the other end of the room 
from where you sat before. 

“Can’t we have the same table every day, a regu- 
lar table?” you venture timidly to ask him. 

He shakes his head gravely. 

“The dining-room is very crowded just now,” he re- 
plies. There is a significant pause, the silence of 
which is artfully suggestive that something is ex- 
pected of you. “TI will see,” he adds, slowly, “ what 
IT ean do about it.” 

If you come across with a two-dollar bill you get 
your regular table. If you refuse to accept the hint 
each day will find you in a different corner at the 
most undesirable table, with the most inefficient 
waiter, 

If you forget the head-waiter at Christmas and 
Easter and such occasions you are likely to come into 
the dining-room and find “your” table occupied. 
After you have lived in apartment hotels a few years 
you get to understand what is expected of you and 
produce for the head-waiter’s bank account at once. 
If you do not you find yourself playing tag once more 
with all the tables in the place. 

Having satisfactorily arranged the matter of a 
regular table, the head-waiter lays before you an 
elaborately printed menu and summons one of his 
minions to take your order. 

The first item that strikes your eye is that “A 
charge of twenty-five cents is made for service to 
rooms,” and you devoutly hope that Jennie will not 
have a relapse into her old habit of breakfast in bed. 
Meanwhile the optimist of the family is finding new 
glories in apartment-hotel life. 

“Tsn’t it nice,” she exclaims, “to have such a 
variety to choose from? They have three kinds of 
fruit this morning—baked apples, sliced bananas, and 
prunes. Which are you going to have?” 

Abhorring bananas, wearied of years of prunes, you 
at once decide on “baked apples,” and she says she 
will have the same. 

The waiter disappears with the order. You sit there 
with visions of the luscious baked apples you used 
to get at your grandmother’s—-big hard fall pippins, 
hollowed out and filled with sugar and baked to a de- 
licious brown. Your mouth already watering at the 
thought of the approaching delicacy, you wait, and 
then you wait some more. Then you still wait. At 
length the menial returns. 

“The baked apples is all gone,” he says, in the 
weary voice of habit. “ What else are you going to 
have?” 

In desperation you fall back on the prunes—the 
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same old prunes that have been a boarding-house jest 
since boarding-houses began. 

Pass quickly over the rest of the breakfast. It is a 
dispiriting affair. ‘The eggs have been so long away 
from the hen that, no matter how hard she was cluck- 
ing, she would refuse to sit on them. The coffee-pot 
always leaks, and it is an even bet that at least one 
of the cups has a crack in it. Wait until dinner. 
Dinner is the star meal in the family apartment hotel. 
There are places where they even dress for it, but the 
menu is always the same. Let us take it up course 
by course. 

First the soup. 

On Monday nights they have cream of celery and 
consommé, and on Wednesday nights consommé and 
cream of celery. Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 
they have tomato soup and consommé, or consommé 
and tomato soup. On Friday night they have clam 
chowder and consommé, and on Sunday nights it is 
mock turtle and consommé. Look at the menu in the 
hotel in which you live and see if it is not so. Ap- 
parently the days on which each soup is to be served 
come under the rules of the chef’s union. 

Next come the clams or oysters. 

Count them. Four! Family apartment hotels may 
have their faults. There may be all sorts of mis- 





Gtrothmann, 


A skilful chef can serve thirty peo- 
ple from one two-pound bluefish 


takes made, but they never make any mistake in 
counting the oysters and clams. No, I’m wrong about 
the four. I knew one of the more pretentious places 
where they used to serve five to each person. Rumor 
had it that they saved two out of every dozen to serve 
in the oyster soup on Friday, but no one ever found 
more than one oyster in a plate of soup. 

And now for the fish course. 

Everybody who has lived thus knows it by heart— 
bluefish Mondays; smelts Tuesdays; bluefish Wednes- 
days; smelts Thursdays; codfish-balls on Fridays. 
And such little dabs of fish they give you, too! You, 
fresh from home cooking in your flat, are used to 
seeing larger portions. Bluefish to you means a whole 
bluefish brought on the table, enough to make a whole 
meal of if you feel like it. You never find that kind 
of portion here. A_ skilful chef can serve thirty 
people from one two-pound bluefish. 

When you reach the entrées you find variety at last. 
To be sure, they always have queen fritters—please 
observe that the queen who invented them is fortu- 





mIHERE is consternation among the stamp 
waiclerks of the post-offices in this country, 
ga and it has come about through the tender 
Nai conscience of the postmaster of a smail 
go Oklahoma town—a town of less than 
emesee) fifteen hundred population. 

As far back as the oldest stamp clerk can remember, 
there have been certain perquisites of the office upon 
which the clerks have reckoned. The stamp clerk in 
a post-office of an ordinary city has charge of a con- 
siderable number of stamps, stamped envelopes, and 
newspaper wrappers, the stock carried in his “ cage ” 
being charged against him, and the auditor checking 
up every week. This stock is issued to the stamp 
clerk at wholesale prices, and of course the price of 
stamps is the same in no matter what quantity they 
are sold. 

But with the stamped envelopes and the newspaper 
wrappers it is different. The stamp clerk is charged 
for one thousand two-cent stamped envelopes just the 
same as the customer would be if he purchased them 
in that quantity—$21.24 for an envelope of a certain 
size, and $21.44 for a larger-sized envelope. Few sales 
in thousand lots, however, are made in the retail de- 
partment of the post-office, the great majority of the 
stamped envelopes being sold over the counter in lots 
of from one to ten and even twenty each. A package of 
twenty-five two-cent stamped envelopes, sold in the 
package, may be had at any post-office in the country 
for fifty-four cents, but if purchased one at a time 
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nately nameless—and one other entrée. It is known 
by many Frenchified names, it appears in many dif- 
ferent shapes, and yet there is never a time that you 
will have difliculty in recognizing it. It is what was 
left from the meat course of last night’s dinner. If 
there was much left over they make it into patties. 
If but a little was left, they put rice in it to make it 
go further and call it “ rissolette ” or something. 

When the roast beef—they always serve roast beef— 
is brought on, it is one small slice to each person 
swimming in some cold diluted grease termed gravy. 
How it is made no one outside the kitchen knows, but 
the same brand of gravy is universal. Five nights a 
week there is another kind of meat, usually roast veal 
or roast pork, because they are the cheaper. And on 
Sundays—what was it you used to get at the Sunday 
boarding-house dinner? Chicken? Yes, chicken, the 
same tough, skinny chicken that your landlady used 
to be so proud of. 

Pass up the meat course quickly, lingering not on 
the familiar “boiled potatoes, mashed potatoes, and 
spinach,” and come to the salad. 

“ Lettuce and tomato salad.” 

“Well, anyhow,” you say bravely to your wife, “ I 
see they’ve got my favorite salad.” 

The waiter, stopping a minute to shake a few drops 
from an uninviting bottle labelled “ French dressing,” 
puts it down before you and departs to get the coffee. 

You eye it with amazed disfavor. It consists of one 
wilted leaf of lettuce in the centre of which is planted 
a thin slice of tomato. In your scantiest days of 
boarding-house fare there never was a salad scantier 
than this. Keonomy with the landlady was a neces- 
sity. In the family apartment hotel it is a system. 
Every chef understands that six tomatoes are enough 
to serve one hundred people with lettuce and tomato 
salad if you cut the slices thin enough. 

After you have eaten a few meals you get the hope- 
less habit and quit thinking about the food. What’s 
the use? You have taken a year’s lease of the apart- 
ment and there is nothing else to do but to grin ana 
bear it. You begin then to amuse yourself in the 
dining-room by studying your neighbors. 

It does not take you long to pick out the star 
boarder. She is the pretty near pretty young woman 
with the money-making husband who sits at the best 
table in the room. 

“They’ve got one of the front apartments,’ your 
wife tells you in almost a whisper, “ and the maid says 
it is furnished beautifully, all their own furniture.” 

Right next to them is a shameless family so hope- 
lessly hardened to their mode of existence that they 
often have guests to dinner. You always can tell 
when such an event is going to happen. You see the 
head-waiter bustling about putting wine-glasses on the 
table. The family apartment hotel never has a bar, 
and it is one of. the head-waiter’s privileges to serve 
fifty-cent claret at a dollar and a half a bottle. Of 
course you give him the other half out of the change, 
so that if the guests only have enough company he 
makes out fairly well. 

He’s an artful creature, this head-waiter. When 
you meet him on the street he is so well dressed that 
you wonder where he gets the money to do it. He has 
ways of his own beyond your ken. Perhaps you are 
fortunate enough to have had a fairly good boy wait- 
ing on you. You arrange to give him a dollar a week, 
and for a week or two you have really good service. 
Then suddenly he disappears. All you can find out is 
that he has been dismissed for “ sassing the head- 
waiter.” The mystery of the constantly changing 
force only explains itself when you learn that each 
waiter pays an agency half his first week’s wages as 
a commission. The agency splits this commission 
with the head-waiter for every new waiter he hires. 

Look around you and all the familiar board- 
ing-house types are there. There is the prosperous 
eld maid whose occupation is a perpetual mystery. 
There is the man who generally comes home to din- 
ner with a drink too much or else does not come home 
at all. There, too, is the widow with her daughter. 

Into every dining-room in every apartment hotel 
come this mother-and-daughter pair, mother leading 
the way, fat, placid, and forty-five, and daughter, 
eighteen, not yet pretty, and furtive. The joys of 


_ By I. T. Martin 


would cost three cents each; purchased in lots of two, 
or three, or five, there would still be a slight increase 
in price over that paid by the customer who took the 
package of twenty-five. Newspaper wrappers are 
figured in the same way as stamped envelopes, so it can 
readily be seen that the profit on these small sales 
amounts to a good deal to a stamp clerk in a large 
post-office. That this profit has been given to the 
stamp clerks may be news to many, but it is a 
fact, most postmasters allowing the stamp clerks to 
keep what is called the “ surplus.” 

If the stamp clerk carries a stock of two thousand 
dollars in postage—figured at the wholesale cost— 
the auditor must find that amount of money in the 
cash-box of the cage (minus the stock on hand) when 
he checks up the stock. If the cash is short, the 
stamp clerk must make the shortage good; if there is 
more than two thousand dollars in eash or stock on 
hand, the balance is handed to the stamp clerk as his 
perquisite in the way of a “surplus.” Many of the 
stamp clerks refer to this extra money as the “ re- 
quest ” money, though officially it has always been 
designated as the “ surplus.” 

Postal employees say that this “surplus” was 
originally allowed the stamp clerk, as an offset for 
shortages which occasionally oceur. If a stamp clerk 
makes a mistake in making change, or.in any other 
manner is short at the end of the week, the shortage 
must be instantly made good, and this “ surplus” has 
been a sort of insurance to the clerk against loss. 
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Generally she is sitting in the 
lobby with the dog in her lap 


young folks’ life are not for this daughter. She has 
no companions of either sex. She spends her days 
and nights with her mother. Once or twice a week 
she may go to a dancing class. On Saturdays she and 
her mother go to the matinée. She makes no ae- 
quaintances, has no friends, no frivolity, no fun, no 
beaux. Where is the boy who is going to spend an 
evening calling in a tiny family apartment-hotel sit- 
ting-room with mother always there monopolizing the 
conversation? Small wonder that you sometimes find 
a daughter thus brought up carrying on a surrepti- 
tious flirtation with the handsome hotel clerk or 
lingering in the elevator to talk to the elevator-boy. 
A girl at that age has got to have “ fellows,” and 
these are the only fellows she ever has a chance to see. 

But we must not forget the ‘ woman with the dog.” 
You always find her. Generally she is sitting in the 
lobby with the dog in her lap. Of course most family 
apartment hotels say they do not take dogs, but just 
the same you always find her. 

Children—no, there are none. People can’t afford to 
live in hotel apartments and at the same time stand 
the expense of raising children. 

You thought it was noisy enough in your flat when 
the people above you gave a party. There are worse 
things than that. Wait till you get a girl in the 
apartment next you in the hotel who is studying for 
the opera, and listen to her practising scales for many 
hours a day. Wait till your neighbors on the other 
side are a quarrelling couple. The partitions in 
family apartment hotels are always so flimsy that 
every word spoken aloud in the next apartment can 
be heard. 

There isn’t a fault that the boarding-house had 
that is not duplicated in the family apartment hotel. 
The heir to the boarding-house is worse than its 
parent. 

And the worst of it is that the habit is spreading. 


Stamp clerks, hqwever, rarely check up on the short 
side of the ledger, and consequently have for years 
had the “ surplus ” for spending-money. It would in 
deed be a “dead” stamp-window where the clerk 
could not depend upon ten to twelve dollars a month 
in the way of “ surplus.” 

The surplus now goes to the government, however, 
and all on account of the scruples of that Oklahoma 
postmaster. He had been saving his “ surplus ” money 
for five years, and found three hundred dollars to his 
credit by reason of the “surplus” of his office. He 
read of the shortage of the Post-Office Department, and 
determined to do his duty in the way of diminishing 
that deficit. So he withdrew the three hundred dol- 
lars from the bank and sent it in to the Postmaster- 
General, with a letter explaining that he was willing 
to give up his perquisites that the postal department 
might be put on 9, better financial footing. 

That three hundred dollars set the Washington offli- 
cials thinking. If the postmaster of that little Okla- 
homa town could save up three hundred dollars in 
five years, what must the “surplus” be in the large 
offices of the country? The officials concluded that the 
cutting off of this perquisite would mean about one 
hundred thousand dollars a year, and the order went 
forth to every postmaster in the country that there- 
after the “ surplus ” was to be turned in as “ surplus ” 
funds—but it was to be turned in to Uncle Sam in- 
stead of to his clerks. Hence the. consternation now 
prevalent among the clerks. 
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Rose Lane (Laurette Taylor) introduces Jimmy Valentine After three years as an employee of a bank Jimmy, 
(H. B. Warner) to her father, William Lane (James E. Wilson) learns that a detective has discovered his identity 





“ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE,” 
AT WALLACK’S 


IMMY VALENTINE is serving a sentence in 

Sing Sing for an alleged safe robbery, when 
he is discovered there by Rose Lane, the daugh- 
ter of an Fllinois banker, who is inspecting the 
prison under the escort of her uncle, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. Aliss Lane had previously been 
saved by Jimmy from a brutal attack in a rail- 
road train, but had failed to learn the name of 
her rescuer. At her entreaty her uncle secures 
Jimmy’s pardon. He now reforms and becomes 
an assistant bank cashier, also, supposedly, the is 
accepted lover of Miss Lane. A detective, who 
has traced the ex-convict for an old offence, in- 
terviews him, but is baffled, and is about to leave 
the office when the alarm is spread that Kitty, 
the banker’s little daughter, while playing about 
a new vault, has been locked in. No combination 
being available, Jimmy volunteers his aid. His 
dexterity in opening the vault reveals his iden- 
tity to the detective, but the latter yields to the 
pleadings of Miss Lane and allows Jimmy to go 
free. 




















Warden Handler of Sing Sing (Harold Hartsell) has heard that Jimmy Valentine (H. B. Warner) 
is to be pardoned, and that it will be best to treat him well. He therefore offers Jimmy a cigar 
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Jimmy Valentine opens a vault in which little Kitty has accidentally been locked, and by so doing he reveals 
his identity to the detective who is watching him. From left to right: Detective Doyle (Frank Monroe), Red 
Joclyn (Earl Brown), Kitty (Alma Sedley), Jimmy Valentine (H. B. Warner), and Rose Lane (Laurette Taylor) 


THE PLAY AND THE PLAYERS 


SCENES FROM “ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE,” NOW PLAYING AT WALLACK’S THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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The World of Music 


DEATH AND THE MUSICIANS 





WMAYHE poets have spoken nobly otf 
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Wess NO) death; but in music~ the idea of 

Wy) a Na death has not been a_ wonted 
Ye theme; and how many composers, 


BY in their occasional dissertations upon 
Mak the subject, have discoursed of. it 
AG SH) with nobility, with exaltation, with 
WS spiritual valor? The query is an 
engrossing one for those who are 
minded to reflect upon the relation between the art 
of music and the inner life of man. Moreover, it is a 
query that is made pertinent by the recent per- 
formances in New York, Chicago, and Boston of an 
important musical work for which the idea of death 
has furnished the inspirational motive: Rachmaninoff’s 
symphonic poem, The Island of the Dead, suggested 
by the remarkable painting of Arnold Bécklin. 

The picture, of which there are several variants, 
is well known. Bicklin might have taken for its 
motto the opening lines of the sonnet of Thomas 
Hood, 


“There is a silence where hath been no sound; 
There is a silence where no sound may be.” 


Indeed, the painter is said to have remarked of his 
picture that “it must produce such an effect of still- 
ness that any one would be frightened to hear a 
knock on the door.” The lonely, sunless island, awful 
in its solitude and its solemnity, with its frowning 
cliffs and mournful cypress-trees, rising out of a 
windless sea; the boat that is slowly nearing the 
harbor with its cargo. the garlanded coffin and the 
white-robed, anonymous figure; the utter lifelessness 
and isolation, the unending silence, of this desolate 
kingdom of shadows—what music-maker of imagina- 
tion, attracted by Bécklin’s sombre fantasy, could 
fail to be moved by these things to eloquent, or at 
least sympathetic, utterance? Mr. Rachmaninoff is 
a tone-poet of imagination. He demonstrated that 
fact in his earlier orchestral picture, The Cliff 
(after a poem by Lermontoff), which we had the 
pleasure of praising six years ago in these columns. 
Boéecklin’s painting has stirred him to a greater depth 
and to finer issues. He has done more than translate 
into tone the pictorial substance and the mood of 
the picture; he is in this music both scene-painter 
and psychologist. He paints for us the unruffled 
sea, the solemn approach of the little barge with 
its quiet passengers, the dark and mysterious haven 
which it nears. But he has done more: he has given 
us, as it were, the emotional background of the pic- 
ture. Behind the island he discerns its mortal com- 
plement. He remembers the grief, the lamentation, 
the loneliness of those who still are of the world— 
who have not yet taken passage upon that lifeless sea 
with that unhastening ferryman: he remembers “ the 
measureless waters of human tears.” 

His music is thus not only a faithful commentary 
upon the picture, but an amplification of its idea. 
He has enlarged upon bis text, though he has told us 
nothing which was not implicit in’ it. He has said 
more than Bécklin has said, but nothing that Bécklin 
did not connote. His subject, indeed, gave him neither 
opportunity nor excuse for saying anything in a dif- 
ferent key. Bicklin’s vision is a fundamentally de- 
spondent, a fundamentally unillumined one. The 
musician could not justifiably, even if he had cared 
to, impose a different hue upon it. He has expatiated 
with beauty and feeling upon the theme which he 
chose; if his discussion of it lacks exaltation and 
nobility we must blame his choice, not his power of 
discourse. ‘There is no aspiration, no elevation, in 
the music; there is none in the picture. 

In this work of Rachmaninoff’s, therefore, we find 
an example of that conception of the idea of death 
which is the prevailing conception with those music- 
makers who have concerned themselves with thoughts 
of the event which waits upon mortality, and who have 
deliberately turned their meditations into musical 
utterance. The poets, admittedly, have dwelt nobly 
upon the thought of death. Disregarding the con- 
ventional literature of consolation, we may trace 
backward for thirty centuries the steps of those who 
have walked “the small old path the seers knew,” 
and who have strewn it thick with the testations of 
an illumined spiritual vision. But music contains few 
such inspired visions, apart from the music of the 
church. The tone-poets, when they have discoursed of 
death, have not often, with Omar, sent their souls into 
the invisible; when they have brooded upon death they 
have, for the most part, brooded upon it in melancholy 
or despair; they have been most seizing and memo- 
rable as artists when they have been most completely 
earth-bound as philosophers. They have generally 
fastened. their minds upon that grief and lamenta- 
tion which are the human ministers of the Dark 
Angel; or they have bent despairing or mournfully 
submissive eyes upon the river of Forgetfulness, re- 
citing, in chants that are often of immortal beauty, 
“Matter is conqueror—matter, triumphant only, con- 
tinues onward.” When they have sent their gaze 


beyond the open grave it has been only to shrink from 
the thought of that unknown region which, in one of 
his infrequent ‘“ downcast hours,” the most valiant 
of modern seers has dolorously apprehended: “ where 
neither ground is for the feet nor any path to fol- 
low, ... no map there, nor guide, nor voice sound- 


By Lawrence Gilman 


ing, nor touch of human hand, .. . nor lips, nor eyes, 
are in that land.” 

What the music-maker is most apt to produce when 
he meditates upon death are such threnodies as we 
have had from those two master elegists of the tone- 
art—Chopin and Tchaikovsky; and the Russian typi- 
fies the more characteristically that point of view 
which has been alleged. Upon the music of Tchai- 
kovsky (and this applies not alone to the “ Pathetic ” 
Symphony) the rumor of our mortality casts always 
a menacing shadow, even though at times it seems 
almost wholly dispelled. The note of which he is the 
most perfect master is the note of lamentation; and 
he is only completely himself when he is sounding 
that note. For Tchaikovsky dreaded with passionate 
protest what Sir Thomas Browne called “ the iniquity 
of oblivion.” He feared the thought of death with a 
shuddering and poignant terror; and into his most 
sincere and characteristic deliverance, the “ Pathetic ” 
Symphony (though not only there), he emptied all 
the dark troubles of his heart—all that he knew of 
anguished apprehension and foreboding, of grief that 
is unassuageable, of consternation and despair. Tchai- 
kovsky never divulged the meaning of this music, but 
its purport is unmistakable. Its burden is the finality 
of death—the eternal oblivion and silence of the grave; 
and its hopelessness is as manifest and indisputable 
as it is utter and unrelieved. He has not here in- 
curred the calm reproach of Krishna: “ Thou hast 


mentally related works the -most spiritually ennobled 
and valorous declarations which music has yet given 
us upon the essential theme of death—of death, that is 
to say, as a condition rather than an event. In the 
Tod und das Médchen of Schubert, the Liebestod of 
Wagner, the Tod und Verklarung of Strauss, we have 
the precipitation, as it were, of visions which beheld 
death as an attainment either of peace, or ecstasy, or 
fulfilment; but in each there is the revelation of a 
thing attained; and in each is the signature of a high 
spiritual intuition. In each the music (if not the 
composer) conveys the serene rebuke of Socrates unto 
Glaucon: “Are you not aware that the soul is im- 
mortal and imperishable?” 

The several visions have a different hue, a different 
radius. The figure of Death in Schubert’s wonderful 
song is a being of supreme benignity—we think of 
Whitman’s “dark mother always gliding near with 
soft feet”; and of the strangely similar, though sub- 
limer, “ great mother” of the Katha Upanishad—the 
“great mother full of divinity, who comes forth 
through life, standing hid in secret.” In the glorious 
rhapsody of Isolde we have musie which is as a com- 
mentary upon the words of the Master to Sauryayanin 
Gargya: “ And when he is rapt by the radiance, the 
bright one no longer sees dreams. ‘Then within him the 
bliss arises.” While the majestic and plangent concep- 
tion of Strauss again recalls an evocative phrase of 
Whitman, that unwearying prophet of spiritual resur- 

















“The Island of the Dead” 


ONE OF THE BEST-KNOWN-VARIANTS OF BOECKLIN’S FAMOUS PAINTING, WHICH INSPIRED RACHMANINOFE’S 


LIKE-NAMED SYMPHONIC POEM, 


grieved for those who need no grief”; for his grief 
is rather for himself—-for the precious things of the 
world which he sees slipping irreclaimably from his 
grasp; for the sorrows and tragedies of his own life. 
This music is saturated with the particular emotion 
which moved Edgar Allan Poe when he wrote his heart- 
broken Dream Within a Dream: 


“T stand amid the roar 
Of a surf-tormented shore, 
And I hold within my hand 
Grains of the golden sand: 
How few! Yet how they creep 
Through my fingers to the deep, 
While I weep, while I weep! 
O God! can I not grasp 
Them with a tighter clasp? 
O God! can I not save 
One from the pitiless wave? 
Is all that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream?” 


But though Tchaikovsky is the typical tone-poet of 
death, there is not lacking in the music of certain other 
men a note very different from the note which he 
most persistently sounds. None of the mystical poets 
has spoken with a more serene nobility of death than 
has Schubert in his Death and the Maiden; nor will 
one find in the most ecstatic meditations of those seers 
and prophets who have beheld supernal visions a more 
sublimated hymn to death than that which Wagner, 
arch-transcendentalist and mystic, has given us in the 
transfigured music of Isolde’s Liebestod—music of pure 
spiritual ecstasy, whose wondrous exaltation of mood 
could have sprung from no other source but Wagner’s 
profound intuition of the luminous wisdom of the East. 
Nor, again, has poetry a more elevated word to say of 
death than has Richard Strauss in that noblest of his 
tone-poems, Death and Transfiguration. 

No one, I think, would be far wrong in saying that 
we have in these three widely dissimilar though funda- 
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RECENTLY PERFORMED IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, AND BOSTON 


rections: “the superb vistas of death.” There are 
such vistas in this tone-poem of Strauss’, 

But there is room for a finer and loftier word upon 
death than has yet been said in music—a word which 
music is pre-eminently fitted to convey, The inspira- 
tion for it is to be found in the unnumbered messages 
of the profounder seers as they are luminously re- 
corded in the books of the world’s wisdom, from the 
Bhagavad Gita to Plato, from the Apocalypse to the 
seers and dreamers of to-day. “ There is no answer in 
words,” says a sage and clairvoyant mystic of our 
own time, “to the question, What is the great Be- 
yond? nor can there be.” That, indeed, concerns those 
things that cannot be named. Yet music, whose prime 
function it is to transcend words, to supersede concrete 
expression, can sometimes work this miracle, and can 
communicate a sense of nameless and unutterable things. 
And so, perhaps, it may yet speak that finer and loftier 
word upon death for which we have wished—a word 
which shall convey the reality of a vision joyous yet 
serene, of infinite felicity and ineffable peace. It will 
be spoken, let us predict, by one who has “ crossed over 
all the sorrows of the heart,” and who has found that 
path which stretches far away, by which go “ the Seers 
who know the Eternal”; and he will have brooded upon 
the words of that revelation that was made to 
Nachiketas in the ancient books of Wisdom—that 
revelation which celebrates “the resting-place of the 
world, the endlessness of desire, the shore where there 
is no fear, greatly praised, and the wide-sung resting- 
place.” Or he may look only into his own soul, and 
may thus come to know the truth as simply as it be- 
came known to little Tylty] and Mytyl during their 
search for the Blue Bird, in that scene of inexpressible 
and tender sublimity where they seek him among the 
dead in the graveyard; for when, obeying Tyltyl’s 
magic command, the mounds open and the graves gape 
wide, the lifting vapors reveal only a garden of flower- 
ing lilies. 

“Where are the dead?” asks Myty!, in bewilderment. 

“ There are no dead,” answers Tyltyl. 
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THE RETURN 
























The Gentler View 


GENERATIONS, PESSIMISM, DREAMS 
By Florida Pier 


‘THERE is something hopelessly involved 
about the generations. They are spoken 
of with great familiarity, just as though 
one knew perfectly where one began and 
another left off. While all the time we are 
wondering about them people continue to 
get born and so tangle matters more and 
more. It is absurd of the dictionaries to 
say that there are thirty-three and a 
third years between each two generations, 
because if there were, if things were one- 
half as simple as that, all the members of 
the last generation would be the same 
age and ali the~members of this just 
thirty-three years their junior; that is— 
well, the thing has been shockingly 
bungled by some one, and has probably 
gone too far ever to be straightened out. 
The babies, the grandmothers, are beyond 
reproach, just where they should be, and 
easily understood; but those intermediate 
people who have carelessly scattered them- 
selves around with no regard for law and 
order—what is to be done about them? 
Unmarried aunts just beginning to be 
well preserved; uncles who married, late 
in life, women older than themselves, their 
perversely new children twenty-two years 
younger than you, yet undeniably your 
first cousins —this is a chaos that can 
never be reduced to order. It is plain 
that generations and one’s place in them 
must be marked by something other than 
the accident, and what is more likely than 
that the something else is opinion, one’s 
mental colors, the party badge flourished 
by each of us in every word that we speak? 
For it goes without saying, and yet from 
overcaution must be said, that our parents 
are frequently in the front rank of the 
marchers, and we, their children, come 
lagging far behind, embarrassed at the 
advanced views of our elders, old-fashion- 
edly ashamed for them, and unhappily 
disturbed at their efforts to dislodge us 
from our settled conservatism. Ideas 
come, are accepted in their newness by 
certain people, who, no matter what their 
age, are, by reason of their power of ac- 
ceptance, the new generation, the “ eternal 
young Italy.” When these ideas have lost 
their vigor and t*'.en on a jagged course 
along with the people who still from habit 
hold them, then they are of the last gen- 
eration, the members of which are easily 
picked out by their impatience at the new 
ideas which they have lost the capacity to 
grasp. 


Pessimism is spreading. It used to be 
confined to people, but now so many other 
things have taken it up. Ostrich feathers, 
for instance, have lost their old-time in- 
terest in life and hang down in the most 
cheerless way, as though they had no hope 
in a future and had found the past utterly 
depressing. The babies are not what they 
used to be. They no longer have their 
wonted. bounce and prodigality of crow. 
They sigh and sputter over their bot- 
tles, taking it all so hard, as much 
as to say, “Oh, well, I expect I shall be 
able to get through the thing somehow.” 
They cross their little legs wearily and 
tilt their caps over one eye with the phil- 
osophical dejection of one who knows 








life. As for the dogs, it is as much as a 
cheery human being can stand to have one 
around, what with their rolling melancholy 
eyes and aimless way of wandering about 
up stairs and down, like weary souls, 
throwing themselves in corners with in- 
consolable groans, so idle, so detached from 
the busy world, so out of sympathy with 
one’s concerns that they cannot bring 
themselves to keep from under one’s 
hurrying feet, just tuckered out with 
the boredom of things in general, the 
droop of their tails saying: ‘ Nothing 
but living! O, Lord! how long?” Even 
they are easier to bear than the sparrows. 
That they should be touched by the gen- 
eral pessimism does seem a drop too much. 
Yet there they sit, all huddled together 
on the telegraph wires, slackly slumping 
one against the other, swollen with ennui, 
balls of lassitude, thinking, “ Cuss. What’s 
the use of chirping?” 


It seems very hard that no one will ever 
show, much less feel, any interest in the 
wholly remarkable dreams one has. Stupid 
details which occur during one’s waking 
hours are paid some slight attention to— 
at least there is a controlled silence on 
the part of the other person while one 
talks; but when at breakfast, to the kind- 
ly ears of one’s own family, one attempts 
to unfold the positively preposterous ad- 
ventures experienced in sleep, every one 
either yawns or, without waiting to listen, 
launches forth into a description of what 
happened to him. This instinct for dream- 
telling, on the part of at least one member 
of the family, may be the reason why so 
many people now take their breakfast in 
bed, preferring not to meet the home circle 
until dreams have faded irretrievably 
from the mind. 

It is not that one wishes to bore people; 
it is just that one is unable to relinquish 
the hope that some one will some day ap- 
preciate the uncommon strangeness of one’s 
dreams. There must be people in this 
world with minds so unbiassed that they 
will not prefer their dreams because they 
are their dreams, but will recognize the 
quality, the genuine interest of your 
dreams, and feel the same desire to hear 
every last incident that you have to re- 
count it. So far the most that one can 
get is a brutal, “ Yes, I have that-dream 
all the time.” They can’t have. It is im- 
possible. You are sorry to dispute with 
them, but the reason why they say they 
have had the same dream is because they 
did not listen attentively while you were 
telling of your dream. You will repeat 
it and they will see. 

“T was dancing the Merry Widow 
waltz with a basket of teeth on my arm, 
and I was thinking—” you say. 

At this point you are interrupted with: 
“Yes, I know; you need not go on. I 
often dream of teeth.” 

Your sense of justice compels you to 
protest. “Pardon me, but [ had only 
just begun. I had not even explained 
that, in spite of the fact that the basket 
was very large, each of the teeth was my 
own and ached dully in time to the waltz.” 

“ That’s the sort of thing I dream.” 
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You cease, not because you are con- 
vineed, but because it is no longer a ques- 
tion of dreams, but has become one of 
manners. If the conversation were carried 
further you would have to tell the person 
what you thought of him. .That you would 
regret. Suffice it to say that no one 
could possibly dream such dreams as you 
do, for the simple reason that it is im- 
possible the dreams of any one else should 
be one-half as interesting. Yours are in- 
comparable. This you state as a fact, 
and if no one wishes to continue the sub- 
ject further—very well. It is closed. 


When a word new to one is left behind 
by an obliging friend one takes it up with 
delight, more pleased than by any gift 
received since Christmas. A new word! 
It can be put to so many uses. One starts 
out armed with it and there will come an 
occasion—some one will make an opening 
and the word will be brought out with a 
flash—it will be thrown into the breach. 
Days go by and it grows very heavy. If 
an opportunity does not come soon one 
will throw it away in discouragement, for 
it clutters up the tip of one’s tongue, 
clamoring for a hearing; it is spoiling 
one’s days. But finally, with the pride 
of Balboa preseuting the Pacifie to his 
friends, the large, beautiful word is casual- 
ly floated into the conversation, and one’s 
ggg vanity bows modestly right and 
eft. 





The Freight-car Thief 


TWENTY years ago the train-robber was 
one of the most serious problems with 
which the railroads west of the Mississippi 
River had to deal. But new times have 
come with the Western roads, and, but 
for an occasional hold-up, the train-robber 
who knew the finesse of the “ profession ” 
is rapidly becoming a memory. With him 
is passing from the pay-rolls of the rail- 
roads that romantie type of gun-fighting 
detective who stood ever ready to head a 
posse and face death against men desperate 
and redoubtable as frontier marksmen. 
In his stead there is now employed the 
modern railroad detective, more suave of 
manner and absolutely lacking in the pic- 
turesque of personality. 

But with the passing of the train- 
robber and his gun-fighting nemesis there 
has risen to cope with the new style of 
railroad detective a foe who is harder to 
overcome than the train-robber ever was 
in his palmiest days. This is the freight- 
ear thief. Robberies by this class have 
grown to such large proportions in recent 
years that their annual cost to the rail- 
roads of America is reckoned in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. While the 
old train-robber was cruel, he was big 
in his conception of crime. But the 
freight-car thief has nothing in common 
in this regard with his bold predecessor. 
He is merely a sneak. And just as their 
personal types are different, so are their 
methods dissimilar. The modern freight- 
car thief is a more difficult foe than the 
desperado with all his gun play and his 
disregard of life. The train-robber had 
invariably to interrupt the routine of 
train operation; consequently, within a 
short time the hold-up would become 
known and pursuers would be on his 
trail. But the freight-car man works as 
quietly as a ferret. He never interrupts 
the movement of trains. The more closely 
they operate to schedule time the better 
his plans are served, and where modern 
improvement in communications and the 
growth of population contributed mate- 
rially to the downfall of the Western 
train-robber, at least one of these condi- 
tions actually serves to abet the car thief. 

On the line of every railroad operating 
into New York and all other big centres 
organized bands of freight-car thieves have 
their bases of operation. Sometimes the 
base is just within the limits of the city; 
in other cases it may be some miles from 
the main centre. Along every division, 
where there may be good opportunities 
for disposing of stolen wares, are minor 
places for “ planting” the hauls. Most 
of the robberies are committed while the 
cars are in transit, but many robberies 
occur in the freight-yards or as the cars 
are on sidings. 

Whenever some through freight is near 
the place where the loot is to be “ planted ” 
the train operator starts his work, and it 
is generally at some division point where 
the train halts at night to receive orders. 
As the train gets under way he slings on 
between the forward cars and waits there 
until the tops are cleared of the train 
crew. Then he mounts the car and, with 
a rope ladder, climbs down the side of the 
swaying conveyance, breaks the seal of the 
door, and slides it open. A step, and he 
can safely begin to make his selection of 
loot. When the train rushes past the 
point where the confederate is waiting a 
case of goods, sometimes more, is thrown 
off. While the confederate loads the stolen 
goods aboard his wagon to “plant” it, 
often at some convenient farmhouse, or 











more often to -hurry with it into the city, 
the train operator waits calmly and com- 
fortably until the train approaches the 
terminal freight-yard or else the end of 
the division, as the case may be, and then 
slings off and is home in bed with the 
loot safely sequestered before the railroad 
knows that there has been a robbery. 

Every railroad aims, in self-protection, 
to keep as close tab as possible on its 
loaded cars. Shortly before a train starts 
an inspection is supposed to disclose every 
car seal intact, and at the end of every 
division where a new train crew takes 
charge an inspection is made to determine 
if any seals have been broken. Should 
the cars reach their destinations with 
seals intact, the railroad officials have evi- 
dence, if any claim be made subsequently, 
that the theft did not occur during transit, 
but was accomplished either before it 
reached or after it left the freight-car. 
With these regular division reperts the 
railroad men are able to learn where the 
seals were broken, and with this clew the 
detectives start to work from the invaded 
division. Close watch is kept upon every 
division, and when there is reason to sus 
pect that any particular section is being 
used as the principal artery for a base of 
operations special men are detailed to run 
down the thieves. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A LITTLE THING 


Changes the Home Feeling. 





Coffee blots out the sunshine from 
many a home by making the mother, or 
some other member of the household, dys- 
peptic, nervous, and irritable. There are 
thousands of cases where the proof is ab- 
solutely undeniable. Here is one: 

A Wis. mother writes: 

“T was taught to drink coffee at an 
early age, and also at an early age be- 
came a victim to headaches, and as 
grew to womanhood these headaches 
became a part of me, as I was scarcely 
ever free from them, 

“About five years ago a friend urged me 
to try Postum. I made the trial, and the 
result was so satisfactory that we have 
used it ever since. 

““My husband and little daughter were 
subject to bilious attacks, but they have 
both been entirely free from them since 
we began using Postum instead of coffee. 
I no longer have headaches, and my 
health is perfect.” 

If some of these nervous, tired, irrita- 
ble women would only leave off coffee 
absolutely and try Postum, they would 
find a wonderful change in their life. It 
would then be filled with sunshine and 
happiness, rather than weariness and dis- 
content. And think what an effect it 
would have on the family, for the mood of 
the mother is largely responsible for the 
temper of the children. 

Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 
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THE TREND OF OUR 


QBs a nation we are running heavily 
into Europe’s debt. Last year out 
of a credit balance of $250,000,000, 
gained from excess of exports over 
imports, we managed to spend $400,- 
000,000. This year we shall be lucky 
if we gain even as much on the 
trade movement as we gained last 
year, while our expenditures will be 
as large or larger. An interesting situation, evidently, 
is developing—a situation which up to now has been 
foreseen more clearly in the lecture hall than in the 
banking parlor—but to which practical banking men 
are now giving all the attention it deserves. 

We used to be « creditor nation. Expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars of American money 
abroad every year used to be counterbalanced by a 
gain on the trade movement running anywhere from 
450 to 650 million dollars. For the five years from 
1905 to 1909 the average on this account was 462 mill- 
ions. We could afford to pay to the foreigners three 
or four hundreds of millions each year for freights and 
insurance, interest on foreign money invested here, 
American tourists’ expenditures, ete., and still come out 
ahead. But that is no longer the case. Our expendi- 
tures abroad have kept on increasing, but our credit 
balance out of which we used so easily to make the 
payments has shrunk to half its normal size. For the 
whole of last year it was only $252,000,000, while for 
the seven completed months of the present fiscal year 
it amounts to but $193,000,000—with the small export 
and big import months still ahead of us. 

A glance at the foreign-trade figures is all that is 
needed to see that the candle is being burned at both 
ends, that exports show a distinct declining tendency 
while imports are increasing by leaps and bounds. In 
itself either of these considerations is an economic 
factor of the highest importance; working in combina- 
tion they seem destined speedily to bring about a new 
era in our financial relationship with the outside 
world. 

Considering first the question of increased imports, 
it appears that last year there was reached the total 
of $1,475,520,000, a 32 per cent. increase over 1908 
and half a hundred million dollars in excess of the 
extravagant year 1907. For the completed seven 
months of the present fiscal year imports have al- 
ready nearly reached the 900-million mark, a rate 
which, if kept up, means $1,540,000,000 for the year. 
Such figures have never before been heard of. 

What are the reasons for the tremendous growth 
in imports? High prices prevailing here, primarily; 
after that, our national tendency toward extravagance 
stimulated by prosperity and the possession of plenty 
of money. Lastly, the fact that population here is 
increasing on a large scale and that each year our 
buying power becomes greater. 

With the same certainty with which water runs 
down-hill merchandise seeks the best market; wherever 
prices are relatively highest, goods will be sent for 
sale. Despite the tariff or on account of the tariff, as 
the question may be looked at, ours is at present rela- 
tively the best market in the world. Two years of 
good times and the tremendous expansion in the 
amount of bank-notes in circulation have exerted a 
powerful leverage on prices. The price level, indeed, 
has been jacked up to a point where the foreigners are 
finding it possible to sell goods here which could never 
before be sold in the American market. A consignment 
of 90,000 eggs. for instance, recently arrived in New 
York from abroad. 

Ninety thousand eggs are, so to speak, only a drop 
in the bucket, but the fact that a farm product such 
as eggs can profitably be imported at all speaks loudly 
concerning the way high prices here stimulate imports 
from abroad. High prices mean a big demand for 
yoods, and so long as such a demand exists we need 
be not in the least surprised at the dumping of foreign 
goods on this market. As long as high prices prevail 
here the movement is sure to continue. Unfortunately, 
high prices seem to have become a chronic condition. 

Then, again, imports are being strongly stimulated 
hy the generally prosperous condition of this country 
and the increased purchasing power which is the 
natural result. We are by no means a saving people, 
and increased income has been followed not only by 
an increased disposition and ability to buy, but by the 
determination to have the best. In some cases this 
feeling has strongly stimulated domestic manufacture, 
but where it runs toward precious stones, silks, art 
treasures, ete., the whole influence is exerted toward 
increasing imports. We do not produce these things 
ourselves, and so, if we are going to have them, we 
have to go into the foreign markets to get them. 

If there is any question as to the influence of the 
rising standard of living on imports of foreign merchan- 
dise into this country, it is only necessary to look 
over the figures and note the way in which imports of 

“luxuries are increasing. For the seven months of the 
present fiscal year, for instance, imports of diamonds 
amounted to $24,900,000 as against $11,200,000 dur- 
ing the corresponding period last year. Imports of 
art works were $17,400,000 as against $3,000,000. 
Going back over a longer period, imports of raw silk 
in 1900 were 814 million pounds. For the ten years 
since then the average has been 15 million pounds. 
-In 1909, 2214 million pounds were imported. 

Figures such as these show very clearly the effect on 
imports of a rising standard of living, but they show as 
well the working of the third great influence bearin, 
on the amount we buy abroad, namely, the increase 
purchasing power arising from increase in population 
and wealth, The fact that we imported just thirty 
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times as much raw silk in 1909 as in 1870 is due not 
only to the fact that a good many people are using 
silk now who used to be satisfied with cotton, but also 
to the fact that population and wealth have very 
largely increased since then—that there are many more 
buyers and that they have much more money with 
which to buy. Overlooked by a good many people on 
account of its very simplicity, this constant stimulus 
toward increasing imports is a factor which more than 
any other may be counted upon to swell the total 
yearly of what we buy in foreign lands. 

England and Germany with their increasing popula- 
tion and their enormous imports are good illustrations 
of how the principle works. It has always been the 
case that the imports of growing and thriving indus- 
trial communities increase faster than their exports 
and it will be the case with us. Vast natural re- 
sources such as ours may for a long time cause ex- 
ports, too, to increase largely, but eventually imports 
are bound to show a greater rate of increase and to 
close in the gap. 

Examination of the export figures for the last few 
years leads inevitably to the conclusion that this 
process has already begun. While imports have been 
increasing at such a great rate, exports have been 
standing still, or at least making but little progress. 
As far back as 1901 exports ran as high as 1,488 mill- 
ions as against 1,727 millions last year. During that 
time imports almost doubled. . 

For the way in which the progress of our export 
trade has been checked there are several reasons, one 
of which, however, the growth in the consumptive 
needs of the country, outbalances all the others. In 
like manner as the increase in population and wealth 
has stimulated imports, so has it worked against the 
export business of the country. Greater domestic 
needs have resulted in cutting down the exportable sur- 
plus of. agricultural products, in raising prices all 
around, and in providing so good a market for manu- 
factured goods at home that only half-hearted efforts 
to develop export business with other countries have 
been made. Through these three points of contact our 
own growing needs have exerted a strong restraining 
influence on shipments of merchandise and produce. 

Most apparent of the three, and most important as 
well, is the steady dwindling of our exportable surplus 
of agricultural produce. Time was, and not so very 
long ago, when we raised so much more wheat and 
corn and cotton than we needed, that the European 
markets constituted the principal outlet for an ex- 
portable surplus worth many hundreds of millions of 
dollars. We are still shipping wheat and corn and 
cotton, but not anything like the quantity in which 
we used to ship them. Take the item of wheat alone: 
in the five-year period between 1879 and 1884 wheat 
exports averaged 150 million bushels per year. Twenty 
years later (between 1899 and 1904) the annual aver- 
age had risen to 192,000,000 bushels. That was the 
time when the present era of prosperity began. What 
has happened since with regard to wheat exports? 
During the last five years the average annual wheat 
shipment has dropped to 113,000,000 bushels. Nor is 
there any mystery about it. The truth of the matter 
is simply that we have grown so fast that we need this 
wheat ourselves. The farmer used to rejoice that the 
foreign demand could always be relied on to take the 
wheat off his hands at some sort of price. The foreign 
demand doesn’t interest him so much now. The do- 
mestic market offers him prices unheard of only a few 
years ago, 

Such prices not only for agricultural products, but 
for almost everything else, constitute the second re- 
straining influence exerted on exports by increasing 
domestic needs. When we sell, some one buys, and 
when we hold what we have to offer at such prices 
as prevail at present, the buyer simply cannot afford 
to pay the price. A certain amount of our wheat or 
cotton Europe must buy at whatever figure it is held, 
but from the present state of our export trade it is 
only too plain that that “ certain amount” is a pretty 
small proportion of what we ought to be selling abroad. 
We hold our wheat at a dollar a bushel and our cotton 
at fourteen cents a pound. What is the result? Cot- 
ton exports in January of only 490,000 bales, the 
smallest for the opening month of any year for a 
quarter of a century—wheat exports, with one excep- 
tion, smaller than for any January in twenty years. 
These are very practical examples of the way high 
prices affect the export trade. 

Again, so active a domestic demand discourages the 
exploitation of foreign markets as an outlet for 
products manufactured and otherwise. Were it a 
question of the Steel Corporation’s having either to find 
a foreign market for more of its products or shut down 
some of its mills, we should soon enough again see 
our steel manufactures going abroad in large quantity. 
But with the demand right here what it is, and prices 
at so high a level, export business is far less desirable. 
Under no real necessity of finding a foreign outlet for 
his goods, the average American manufacturer adopts 
a policy of independence toward export orders which 
only too often the foreign buyer resents, with the re- 
sult that the business is unsatisfactory to every one 
concerned and remains in an undeveloped stage. Poor 
banking facilities. too, particularly with regard to ex- 
port business with Latin-American countries, result 
from the general indifference with which the business is 
regarded, and further impede its development. 

Strong economic tendencies working to check ex- 
ports and at the same time constantly to increase the 
volume of imports—this is the situation with which 
we are actually faced. Nor are we in the position 
England is in, for instance, to view with perfect equa- 
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nimity the development of such conditions. We have 
no billions of dollars invested in foreign countries on 
which interest must be paid us, nor do we do shipping 
or insurance business for the rest of the world. Into 
the United States there comes no stream of foreign 
tourists leaving behind them each year a couple of 
hundreds of million dollars. Quite the contrary. It is 
we who have to pay interest on foreign capital, freight 
charges, tourists’ expenses abroad—all of which calls 
for an annual expenditure of well toward half a billion 
dollars. That is why the unfavorable trend of our 
foreign trade and our waning trade balance are mat- 
ters of real and vital concern. Sales of our securities 
to foreign buyers may for a while act as an offset, 
but such a movement in its very nature is temporary 
and liable to sudden reversal. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that we are al! the time going more and more 
heavily into Europe’s debt, that under the surface 
there is being piled up against us a huge debit balance 
which eventually can only be settled by payment of 
one thing—gold. 


Public opinion having definitely swung into such 
direct opposition to the scheme of taking the money 
placed in the postal savings-banks and depositing it 
in the national banks, the way is made plain for the 
passing of a law making the whole postal savings-bank 
plan effective for its most important purpose—the 
clearing of the ground for currency reform. All along, 
the great obstacle in the way of that much-desired end 
has been the unwieldy mass of nearly three-quarters of 
a billion of two-per-cent. bonds, the presence of which 
has so far effectually blocked all plans to put the cur- 
renecy on a more sensible footing. The establishment 
of postal savings-banks and the purchase of govern- 
ment bonds with the money deposited seem at last to 
furnish the means of clearing away the mass of arti- 
ficially priced “ twos ” out of the path of progress. 

Briefly stated, the present idea is to use the money 
deposited in the postal banks for the purpose of buy- 
ing up the outstanding two-per-cents. and of then con- 
verting them into some sort of a reasonable bond—a 
bond bearing three per cent., for example, which would 
always command a real and ready market. If the 
postal savings-bank plan proved popular it would not 
be long before deposits rose to an amount sufficient to 
absorb the whole outstanding amount of the ‘“ twos.” 
Aside from this all-important consideration that it 
would thus clear the path for real reform of the cur- 
reney, the plan would further result in taking the 
national debt out of the hands of the banks and put- 
ting it where it. belongs—into the hands of the people. 


In the conduct of their national finances, Japanese 
statesmen are setting an example which might well 
be followed by those in charge of the exchequers of 
some of the great Western powers. While European 
governments, in their apparently insatiable desire for 
bigger armaments and greater navies, are pouring out 
their millions for unproductive purposes, Japan is 
quietly pursuing her own policy of rigid curtailment 
of expenditure, and of maintenance of taxation on a 
basis which makes it possible to keep cutting down the 
national debt. In conformity with this policy there 
has just been announced a refunding scheme by which 
100,000,000 yen ($50,000,000) of the outstanding five- 
per-cent. bonds are to be retired by the issue of a like 
amount of fours. 

The first step in a plan so to convert the entire do- 
mestie debt, the announcement has been received with 
great favor on all the markets and has caused further 
improvement in the price of the various issues of 
Japanese bonds already so popular in London and New 
York. It is evidently not in the art of fighting alone 
that the rest of the world has something to learn from 
the Japanese, 


So far as we ourselves are concerned, however, rigid 
economies introduced by the present administration 
have greatly brightened the outlook and made it seem 
likeiy- that further borrowing will be unnecessary for 
some time to come. From the first of October to the 
middle of February, expenditures were held down to 
almost exactly the figures of last year, and, as ordi- 
nary receipts increased by some 44 millions during that 
time, the Treasury finds itself in a much more com- 
fortable position. 

Last year the period between the middle of Febru- 
ary and the end of June showed a surplus of 10 mill- 
ions. Even though the recent rate of increase is not 
maintained and the surplus shown between now and 
the end of June is no greater than last year, the 
deficit for the whole year will be cut down to about 
$15,000,000. And that makes no allowance for the cor- 
poration tax, which will very probably wipe out the 
deficit ‘altogether. 


During the course of the government’s suit against 
the Harriman roads some interesting figures have 
come to light which tend to show that the importance 
to the transcontinental railroads of trade with the 
Orient is very greatly overestimated. During 1906, 
it appears, all the trans-Pacific freight entered at and 
cleared from Puget Sound paid $10,215,908 in trans- 
portation bills to the railroad and steamship com- 
panies, Of this amount the transcontinental railroads 
of the United States got about one-half. Considering 
that there are four big railroads in the field—Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern, Canadian Pacific, and St. Paul 
-—it is apparent that the amount any one of these 
roads could possibly secure would bear but a very 
small proportion to its total gross earnings, 
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Cleaning House on an Ocean Liner 
By TAYLOR EDWARDS 


WHEN a liner has docked and the pas- 
sengers have all passed down the gang- 
plank the officers and crew do not, as 
might be supposed, make a dash for their 
homes, there to see their families and 
friends and have a good time until the 
vessel sails on the return trip. On the 
contrary, about the hardest work the ship 
people have then begins, for between 
docking and departure the liner must be 
thoroughly overhauled and cleaned from 
stem to stern, inside and out, and all 
within the period of thirty-six hours. 

The hull of the vessel must be entirely 
repainted; the funnels seraped and bright- 
ened with a fresh coat of color; every bit 
of the machinery inspected and tightened 
up; and even the masts and rigging looked 
after. 

In the matter of cleaning up, it may 
be pointed out that in the case of a big 
liner the mere furbishing of the first cabin 
dining-saloon is itself a task of no mean 
dimensions. Such a saloon may seat near- 
ly 500 guests without any “relay.” The 
carpeting must be taken up and beaten; 
each table must be repolished; the floor 
must be cleaned until it shines like a mir- 
ror; every bit of paint or gilding must be 
carefully washed; all chairs are inspected 
and repolished; and many other odd jobs 
done before the saloon is again put at 
the disposal of passengers. 

The same task must be accomplished 
with reference to the second dining-saloon, 
the drawing-rooms, the library, the smok- 
ing-rooms, etc. Then, too, there are some 
400 staterooms, say, which must be treated 
in the same fashion, to say nothing of the 
inspection of forty bathrooms. 

One of the hardest bits of work is in 


connection with the “furnishings.” For 
instance, it is necessary to count, sort, and 
check some 30,000 pieces of linen. No 
linen, however, is ever washed aboard. It 
is placed in sacks containing each from 
200 to 250 pieces and sent in vans to the 
laundry. When it comes back the tire- 
some job of counting, sorting, etc., must 
again be gone through with. 

The silverware also comes in for a good 
deal of attention. This may be to the 
number of 15,000 to 20,000 pieces. Glass- 
ware on -a liner seldom numbers fewer 
than 25,000 to 30,000 pieces, while the 
number of dishes, plates, cups, etc., often 
reaches 60,000. 

Every piece of this glass and china has 
to be washed and polished during the 
ship’s “housecleaning,” although they 
have been kept scrupulously bright dur- 
ing the entire voyage. Each department 
is in charge of an employee—one for the 
silverware, one for the linen, one for the 
china, ete.—and each of these men is in 
turn answerable to the head steward, to 
whom is brought a report of the total 
number of pieces on hand. 

Every sheet, towel, table-cloth, found to 
be worn to any appreciable degree is im- 
mediately discarded, for no “rags” are 
permitted on a first-class liner. During 
the course of one trip a liner will use 
something like three hundred Turkish 
towels alone and as many as a thousand 
smaller ones for the first-cabin people only. 

In the steerage the cleaning is conducted 
on somewhat different lines. Everything 
that might be damaged by water is taken 
out of the steerage quarters and the hose 
is brought into play. Then the whole 





steerage is scrubbed down. 




















A UNIQUE 


IN COMMEMORATION OF BLERIOT’S FLIGHT ACROSS THE ENGLISH CHANNEL THE 

AERO CLUB OF ENGLAND HAS CAUSED TO BE SET INTO THE GROUND IN THE NORTH 

FALL MEADOW, BEHIND DOVER CASTLE, A FULL-SIZED 
BLERIOT AEROPLANE 


MEMORIAL 


MODEL IN STONE OF A 





A Comical Blunder 


Tue following peculiar notice once ap- 
peared in an English newspaper: 


“4 COLONY OF TIPPLERS 


“One of the most curious colonies that 
have ever been established on the Ameri- 
can continent is, we learn, about to set- 
ile in North Dakota. It is a colony of 
drunkards. Twenty-one drunkards and 
their families are about to move from 
Indiana to take up their abode upon the 
virgin soil of North Dakota. They say 
they will establish a ‘model drunkard 
colony.’ 

“ Already they have purchased two thou- 
sand acres of land and each family will 
receive an allotment of about fifty acres. 
The colony will be watched with great 
interest. It begins operations this month. 
Very likely all the colonists will want to 
start saloons, and then the question arises, 
Who will be ready to till the soil?” 


The “ drunkards ” who were to go from 
Indiana were not drunkards, however, but 
Dunkards—a peaceful and totally ab- 
siaining sect of German-American Baptists 
who call themselves The Brethren, but 
who were called by their fellow Germans 
Tunkers or Dippers, because they practise 
baptism by immersion. The name “ Tunk- 
er’ was soon corrupted into Dunkard. 

The Dunkards have greatly increased in 
numbers and are now a very numerous 
sect. They observe entire temperance and 
great simplicity of life and dress and 
couform in their lives as closely as possible 
to the usages of the early Christians, 





New Ways of Recruiting 


Witt it be necessary for the War De- 
~ partment to dig up and apply an old and 
neglected statute, which provides a premi- 
um of two dollars to be paid any citizen, 
non-commissioned officer, or soldier, for 
each aecepted recruit he may bring in 
in order to keep up the army’s quota? 
This is the question that is now and has 
been for some time worrying the officials 





of the War Department at Washington. 





Sooner or later both the military and 
naval establishments have got to adopt 
some means of stimulating enlistment if 
their ranks are not to become more de- 
pleted from now on. This fact is brought 
about by the increased demand for labor 
at a higher rate of pay than has before 
existed in this country. The Navy De- 
partment has already adopted a new plan 
for recruiting—by correspondence and the 
card-index system. Names of eligible 
young men have been obtained and will 
be kept on the department’s files. To the 
men a series of letters pointing out the 
advantages of the service will be sent. 
These names have™~been obtained from 
various sources, including enlisted men 
already in the service who know of friends 
at home that come within the class of 
those acceptable as recruits. This plan. 
while a new one, has been found remark- 
ably successful. The War Department, 
however, is still looking for a better meth- 
od than that now in practice. The old law 
providing two dollars for each recruit does 
not meet with favor, as it would add to 
the cost of recruiting, since it would be 
a safe prediction that for every new en- 
listed man entering the military branch 
of the service some one would get two 
dollars. Many suggestions have reached 
the officials of the War Department, but 
none of them have appeared to be better 
than the mode of recruiting at the pres- 
ent time. It is, however, still seeking for 
a method which will bring good results. 





Spiral Arrow-heads 


SEVERAL chalcedony arrow-heads, which 
were found in New Jersey some time ago, 
are so peculiar in form that, if they are 
genuine relics of Indian times, they seem 
to indicate that the red men may have 
sought in some cases to give their arrows 
a twisting motion like that of a rifle ball. 
The arrow-heads in question are cut in 
a spiral shape and one of them makes a 
fifth of a turn in its length of two and a 
half inches. Dropped point down in water, 
it is said, it will perform a complete 
revolution in a space of about thirty 
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Kveryday Magic 


Aladdin’s lamp transported its owner 
from place to place in the twinkling of 


_ an eye. 


That was thousands of years ago— 
and the lamp was only a myth. But 
so wonderful that the story has en- 
dured to this day. 

The Bell telephone is far more won- 
derful—and it is a reality 

It is the dream of the ages, come 
true. In the office, in the home it 
stands, as commonplace in appear- 
ance as Aladdin’s lamp. 

By it the human voice—the truest 
expression of personality, ability, and 
character—is carried from place to 


place instantly and accurately. And 
human powers are thus extended as 
if by magic. 

All other means of communication 
are cold and colorless in comparison. 
By the telephone alone is the Auman 
quality of the human voice carried 
beyond the limitations of unaided 
hearing. 

The Bell System has provided this 
wonderful faculty for all the people. 

The whole country is brought to- 
gether by the Bell policy of universal 
service ; and the miracle of telephone 
talk is repeated six billion times a 
year. 


The Bell Long Distance telephone puts a man in 
intimate touch with new resources, new possibilities. 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service—these 
make every Bell Telephone the Center of the System. 
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THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 13) 

extensions on its own terms, and to state that the Pub- 
lic Service Commission is arbitrarily withholding its 
consent. It is necessary before criticism is made 
of any public authorities to ascertain all of the 
facts. When any corporation enters the field of pub- 
lic service, it becomes charged, as I have indicated, 
with certain duties toward the public. These are 
briefly that it shall furnish adequate service at rea- 
sonable rates, with safe and proper equipment, and it 
cannot properly refuse arbitrarily to furnish adequate 
service and at the same time undertake to occupy a 
given field of public service. This is particularly true 
when, by priority of occupation, the company enjoys 
practical monopoly. It should then be under the 
obligation of making extensions and of increasing its 
facilities, to the end that the demand for service may 
be satisfied. If the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany has, by securing certain rights, pre-empted the 
sections of the city most densely populated and there- 
fore the most profitable, it should be under the re- 
ciprocal duty of making extensions into sections of the 
city less populated, but dependent upon the more 
densely populated sections. The Interborough goes 
into Brooklyn only to the Atlantic Avenue station, 
gathering an enormous traffic in the short stretch of 
its operation in that borough. It would be difficult to 
lay out at the present time a route which would, on 
the one hand, gather in this rich down-town Brooklyn 
short-haul business and, at the same time, extend out 
into the suburbs of Brooklyn. For this reason it is 
only proper that the Interborough should extend its 
present line farther into Brooklyn. 

How willing is the Interborough (a tenant of the 
subway for which the city has paid nearly fifty 
million dollars) to extend and expand the system in 
accordance with the wishes and ideas of representatives 
of the city (the owner of the property)? Let me 
enumerate the conditions attached to the Interborough’s 
proposition to make subway extensions. The Inter- 
borough Company, in its written proposition to the 
commission, stated that it would be willing to build 
with its own money the Seventh Avenue extension and 
the Madison Avenue extension to the subway, provided: 

1. That the city pay for all real estate, easements, 
and all damages arising otherwise than from negligent 
construction. 

2. That the city pay for all taxes upon physical 
property and franchise imposed by the city or State. 

3. That the Interborough be allowed all special privi- 
leges contained in Contract No. 1 (such as open-trench 
construction ). 

4. That the Interborough be allowed the absolute 
right to use these extensions until 1954, with a twenty- 
five-year renewal after that. 


5. That no rental be charged the Interborough for 
the use of these extensions. 

The Interborough stated that it would be willing to 
build the two extensions upon the above conditions if 
the following rights were also granted: p 

6. The right to place a third track for express pur- 
poses on the Second, Third, and Ninth avenue ele- 
vated lines under franchises which under their terms 
will be practically perpetual. 

7. The right to extend the Sixth Avenue elevated 
across the Macombs Dam Bridge up Jerome Avenue. 

8. The right to make elevated connections to and 
across the Manhattan and Queensboro bridges. 

9. The purchase by the city at cost of the Stein- 
way tunnel, which is then to be leased back to the 
company, with the taxpayers paying interest on part 
or all of the cost (estimated by the Interborough 
to be over seven million dollars). 

The commission declined such a proposition on two 
main grounds—first, that the two subway extensions 
proposed by the Interborough did not sufficiently take 
care of the territory, particularly in Brooklyn, nat- 
urally tributary to the Interborough system; second, 
that the conditions enumerated were too high a price 
to be paid for additional facilities even though they 
are much needed. 

There have been statements made to the effect that 
the Interborough Company intends to renew its offer 
with substantial modifications, but such an offer has 
not yet been brought officially to the attention of the 
commission. 

In the mean time the commission has been com- 
pleting as rapidly as possible plans and forms of 
contracts for the Broadway - Lexington Avenue, the 
Canal Street, the Broadway-Lafayette Avenue, and the 
two extensions of the Fourth Avenue subway. These, 
with the main lines of the Fourth Avenue route al- 
ready under construction, and the Centre Street loop 
now almost completed, will give 43.17 miles of addi- 
tional rapid transit road as compared with 25.82 miles 
of road comprised within the Interborough Rapid 
Transit system. These routes will furnish a possible 
rapid-transit system extending from the northern part 
of the Bronx through Manhattan to the eastern and 
southern portions of Brooklyn. Construction on a 
considerable part or all of these lines will, it is hoped, 
be begun this year. 

On what terms will these lines be leased for opera- 
tion? ‘The Rapid Transit Act, as amended last winter, 
now provides that, instead of long leases whereby the 
property of the city is alienated for two or more gen- 
erations without power to control adequately its im- 
provement or extension, rapid-transit lines may be 
leased for an indeterminate period; that is to say, for 
any number of years (which must be a period of 
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amortization of the cost of the subway), on the con- 
dition that the city may at any time after ten years 
retake the lease upon paying to the ecmpany a sum not 
to exceed the cost of construction and fifteen per cent. 
additional. After the ten years the price to be paid 
by the city is to be decreased by the accumulation of 
the amortization fund until at the end of the period 
fixed in the lease the property is returned to the city 
without any payment. As a concrete illustration of 
the benefits of such a method, the Broadway-Lafayefte 
Avenue and the Centre Street loop may be taken. A 
lease can be given to the A. B. Company to build with 
its own money, and to have the right to operate for 
fifty years, with the proviso that a payment must be 
made each year into a sinking-fund which shall be 
sufficient at the end of fifty years to retire all of the 
bonds paid for construction. The lease would also 
contain a provision that the city might at any time 
after ten years purchase back the property, pay- 
ing a sum not to exceed the cost plus fifteen per cent., 
and this amount would gradually decrease by the sink- 
ing-fund accumulation for’ each year after the 
ten years up to the end of the fifty years, when 
the city would get the property back without any 
payment. The advantage of this is obvious. If in ten 
years or so it was found that the Broadway-Lafayette 
Avenue subway, as is now true with the subway 
operated by the Interborough Company, was inade- 
quate to handle properly the business naturally tribu- 
tary to the line, the company would be in a situation 
where it must make such extensions as required by the 
city or face the possibility of the city immediately buy- 
ing out the company and turning over the line with such 
extensions as were deemed necessary to a new company. 

In other words, the city is now in a position where 
it can make leases for the operation of municipal sub- 
ways, which, on the one hand, will safeguard investors 
by assuring them of the return of their money if the 
city deems it necessary to take back the property and, 
on the other hand, will provide additional subway facili- 
ties to the public. As I have stated, the outlook for 
substantial increase in facilities to be commenced dur- 
ing the present year is very hopeful. The new lines 
that I have named, however, are only the essential 
parts of a comprehensive system, the other portions 
of which must be undertaken within a very short time. 
These essential parts, however, must be so leased as 
not to cripple the ability of the city to provide the 
additional portions as extensions. 

Without going into details, this year should see the 
commencement of work on rapid-transit facilities in 
New York which should cost to complete at least 
$150,000,000. These will only take care of the con- 
gested condition of the city, as it now exists, without 
reference to its future growth. 





(Continued from page 15) 
dices rendered him an unsafe councillor in a matter 
where the spirit of the age must be consulted.” 

Yet in 1806, when it was proposed to make radical 
reforms in the Seotch Courts of Law, Scott saw a 
national danger in the changes. His feelings on this 
public matter found that vent which he did not show 
in his private griefs. ‘‘ No, no,” he exclaimed, “ it was 
no laughing matter; little by little, whatever your 
wishes may be, you will destroy and undermine, until 
nothing of what makes Scotland Scotland will re- 
main.” “And, so saying,” adds Mr. Lockhart, “he 
turned round to conceal his agitation, but not until 
Mr. Jeffrey saw tears gushing down his cheek—rest- 
ing his head, until he recovered himself, on the walls 
of the Mound.” 

That his fears were not justified is neither here nor 
there. Great things outside himself in his nation 
and in the world moved him, and his vast catho- 
licity made his influence as wide as. civilization. 
With what impartiality he speaks of the Method- 
ists with whose tenets he was not in sympathy; 
with what rare nobility and splendid fairness he 
sums up Napoleon and the Napoleonic period in 
his history of that great man, though in read- 


ing it we are never convinced that the work was 


«a labor of love or of inspiration. There was some- 
thing strangely penetrating and familiar in the view 
he took in his day of the relations of the factory and 
the field, of town and country, and his prescience was 
the greater because the evil then had searcely showed 
its head. Nevertheless he exclaimed against the ac- 
cumulation in large cities and smothering manufac- 
tories the numbers which should be spread over the 
face of the country, and he says, “ What wonder that 
the people should be corrupted!” He was no _ poli- 
tician, though in essence a statesman. He laughed at 
the fools—the term is his—who thought to make them- 
selves great men by swaggering in the rear of a party. 
Then, he adds, like the true lover of his race— But 
actually important events have always hurried me off 
my feet.” 

No environment is too narrow to produce a man of 
genius or a patriot. The narrowest may contribute 
to study, the widest to superficiality. Fortunately 
for Seott his insight into human nature, his imagina- 
tion, were equal to his historical knowledge and in- 
formation. His style was not infinitely inspired, per- 
haps, but his great soul was. He had not Carlyle’s 
greedy invention of words, but he had a greedier in- 
vention of character and constructive incident; he had 
not Ruskin’s fervor and personal insistence, nor New- 
man’s Attic economy and simplicity, but he had an 
imagination almost as great as that of Shakespeare. 
He was not always at his top-note, but genius never 
is. If it were, it would be less than genius or more 
than mortal. But one note beat on in him, that 
which made Seotland listen, which did more to bring 
the Lowlands. Midlands, and Highlands together than 
aught else, maybe; which made England and Ireland un. 
derstand Scotland, and the world know all three better. 

Only a man who was a man of action in soul could 
do that. That low marching note of which I have 
spoken earlier in this article beats in all he wrote— 
with what force in Marmion and The Lady of the Lake, 
with what constant quiet thrill and throb in his long 
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series of masterpieces in prose! By nature, if he had 
had his choice he would have gone for a soldier, and 
he says so often enough. He admired a great general, 
not because he slew, but because his deeds saved; and 
he had a fine contempt for the literary affectations 
which claimed for literary men especial consideration 
for their virtues or especial pardon for their faults. 
He loved the outdoor life. He was at heart a sports- 
man, as every reader of his biographies and of himself 
knows. To him the contemplation of life and life’s 
problems and their solution must ever be put into 
action, whether in times more elementary than his 
own or as complicated as they had become in his day. 
Action—-action—-was his motto and his spur. Was it 
not a real man purged of all sluggishness of soul who 
said, “It is only when I dally with what I am about, 
look back and aside, instead of keeping my eyes for- 
ward, that I feel these cold sinkings of the heart. All 
men, I suppose, do so less or more. They are like the 
sensations of a sailor when the ship is cleared for 
action, and all are at their places—gloomy enough; 
but the first broadside puts all to rights.” 

And now I come to the last phase of my reflections. 
As a poet Scott was a poet of action. With full virile 
force, yet leisurely, like an easy gallop up the dale, 
his verse rides on; yet you hear the beat of hoofs, the 
pounding life; and, elementary as it is, no poetry to- 
day more stirs the pulse of the man who has adven- 
tured beyond the confines of home-keeping labor. 
What his verse meant in his own day can well be seen 
in the story told by Lockhart of that day at Torres 
Vedras, when Sir Adam Fergusson with his men were 
exposed to the enemy’s artillery, and, lying prostrate, 
they heard the kneeling captain read aloud the battle 
scene in Canto VI. of T'he Lady of the Lake, the coup- 
lets punctuated by the cheers of the men, and the gun- 
shots of the French ploughing the ground round them. 

But Scott’s poems and novels did better work than 
at Torres Vedras. They appealed not only to groups 
of people in action, in war, or to the cultured in con- 
gested towns and cities of this and other European 
lands. Farther and wider and deeper went his in- 
spiration, and it went so far and has gone on so long 
because, as he said himself, children and the lower 
class of readers hate books written down to their 
capacity, und he did not write down to lower intel- 
lects. Theat is one vital reason why in every land 
under the British flag Scott, with Burns, is so per- 
yvasive an influence. 

With generations of soldiers in my own family be- 
hind me, it was natural that I should love Scott; but, 
in any case, IT was not told or taught to love him at 
first: and what happened to me has happened to 
countless thousands of lads living overseas—the Magi- 
cian caught us because he was higher up, not because 
he was on our level. When we did not understand all 
his reflections, his references, his illustrations, we were 
carried on by his romance, by the marching note. I 
will even dare to tell you of an incident that hap- 
pened to me to show you that Scott played a real 
part in my life. There was a tailor called Bonthron, 
to whom I owed money for clothes. I was very young, 
had but little incoming, and times were hard with me. 
But it was essential that I have another pair of trou- 
sers. Now Bonthron was a hard man in his way—the 
outer crust was hard, that is; and I feared to ask 
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credit for another pair of trousers. But at last I did, 
and he made them. They came to me—too long by an 
inch or more. I feared to send them back, for he 
was crusty and I owed him much—much for me. But 
I knew he was a lover of Scott and Burns, as deep a 
lover as Scotland ever. sent to get porridge and pence 
overseas. I sent the trousers back with these words 
from Burns pinned to them: 


“Man wants but little here below, nor wants that 
little long!” 


I waited with the cup of trembling to my lips. The 
trousers came back, my true measurements to a hair. 
On them was pinned a paper with these words from 
Scott, “* On—Stanley—on!” and on they went. 

No sooner had Stanley put them on, perfect in fit, 
beautiful to see, than there came a tender appeal from 
ny tailor patriot that I should have another suit of 
clothes, and go deeper into his debt. Well, the debt 
for the clothes was the smallest debt I ever owed him. 
Into his ears I could pour my literary enthusiasms, 
my young ambitions. Thirty-odd years have come and 
gone; he still remains, an ancient friend of eighty, 
who still, over the wide seas, quotes to me Scott and 
Burns. 

But he is only one of thousands upon thousands who, 
inspired by Scott’s writings, however unknowingly, 
spread the seed of manliness, aspiration, virility, deter- 
mination, pride of country and pride of race, wherever 
Saxon speech is found. I have seen his books, worn 
and frayed, in a boundary rider’s hut on the salt-bush 
plains beyond the Darling River; I have found them 
in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s forts in the far north, 
lovingly bound with sacking that the cover should not 
be destroyed while they -were read and re-read; I have 
found them in the hands of young lads growing up 
searce a day’s march from the Zambesi River; I have 
borrowed Ivanhoe to read from a schoolgirl on a West- 
Indian island; I have watched a tutor guiding the 
children of a family through Kenilworth on a distant 
squattage of New Zealand. Slowly, surely, deeply has 
gone that influence which draws the youth, who never 
saw these British islands set in their silver sea, closer 
and closer to the spirit which has made our race the 
fountain of high adventure leading to a noble patriot- 
ism, and the fairest, cleanest civilization by which the 
world has yet been blessed. From Cabot and Raleigh 
to Franklin and Shackleton our breed has kept the 
sting of bracing faith and endeavor in its veins. Men 
do not live by bread alone; and of that other food 
which makes the bones rejoice. Sir Walter Scott, a 
man of action though debarred from its physical ex- 
pression, poured the spirit of action into the British 
race. As a philosopher, he has made more catholic 
the spirit of all who work and wait beneath our flag; 
as a statesman, he has made broad the mind of those 
who would study the forces at work upon the lives of 
individuals, typifying the race; as a romanticist, he 
has made men who once lived live again, he has 
created new men representing the age and time and 
the social conditions in which they moved; as a_ poet, 
he has sung so clear, so strong, that every note sets 
“‘the wild echoes flying” through vale, through moun- 
tains, across the sundering sea, to the utmost limits 
of the pioneer world. Peace and all hail to this high 
Master, and greater and greater fame! 














The Decline in Wood-carving 


Woop-carvine, for centuries an impor- 
tant national industry in Switzerland, has 
suffered a crisis during the past year 
which 
permanently, following upon practically 
a monopoly and a long period of pros- 
perity. These carvings have been especial- 
ly popular with tourists, hundreds: of 
thousands of whom visit Switzerland every 
year, and a large export business has been 
established with other countries, including 
the United States. This is especially true 
as to church emblems and articles repre- 
senting historic scenes and events. 

An important Swiss wood-carving centre 
is at Einsiedeln, a historic village in the 
mountains in the canton of Schwyz, where 
there is a celebrated pilgrimage, a wealthy 
Benedictine monastery, and a_ splendid 
church. The industry centres in the 
Bernese Oberland, where wood-carving is 
the chief occupation. The church em- 
blems of Einsiedeln, the bears of Berne, 
the lion of Lucerne, the St. Bernard dogs, 
cows, and the quaint Swiss chalets are 
all reproduced in wood and sold at the 
curio- shops. These objects have found 
their way into practically all Continental 
towns, and Swiss wood-carvings are al- 
most as well known in other European 
countries as at home. 

Various circumstances have contributed 
to the present crisis, among which is the 
increased cost of raw material, much of 
which is imported, making it necessary to 
advance selling prices without increasing 
real values. This has invited competition 
from other countries, especially Austria 
and Germany. Furthermore, Austria re- 
cently placed a heavy import duty on 
souvenirs, under which wood-carvings are 
classified, and in France they must be 
stamped “imported,” which, it is al- 
leged, has affected the sale to such an 
extent that the imports from Switzerland 
have been greatly reduced. 

The passing of the Swiss wood-carving 
industry is further evidence that industri- 
al progress is gradually eliminating from 


the commercial world rural industries 
built up and maintained where wages 


are small and the expense of living low. 
Modern machinery and methods, increas- 
ing competition, and the inexorable laws 
of trade are driving out primitive con- 
cerns or forcing them into combinations. 
This is cause for regret, as many of the 
people living in the Bernese Oberland have 
for generations depended upon  wood- 
carving for®maintenance. They have ac- 
quired great skill in this, and, being slow 


to accept innovations, it will be difficult 


for them to adopt new methods. 





The Cargo of an Ocean 
Freighter 


Most landsmen are astonished when 
they learn the capacity of the ocean 
freighter. As an illustration, one may 
cite a freight liner, rated at twenty thou- 
sand tons’ burden, which will carry loads 
such as may be briefly itemized thus: 
160,060 bushels of wheat in bulk, equal to 
320 ear-loads, or 16 trains of 20 cars each; 
1,000 tons of flour, 80 car-loads; 4,000 
boxes of bacon, 75 car-loads; 3,000 tierces 
of lard, 48 car-loads; 1,300 bales of cot- 
ton, 40 car-loads; 1,200 head of live cat- 
tle, 80 car-loads; 3,600 quarters of dressed 
beef. - 

In addition there will probably be a 
thousand tons of miscellaneous merchan- 
dise—say, eighty car-loads more; in all 
not less than 780 car-loads, or thirty-nine 
long trains of twenty cars each. Nor is 
the above by any means the entire load 
of a freighter, of’ the burden mentioned. 
It will have accommodations for, say, 
800 to 1,000 steerage passengers, as also 
for a crew of 150 men and fifty cattle- 
men, with food and fodder for all. 

In the fuel-bins, too, there will be car- 
ried a burden of 1,300 tons of coal, or 
more than one hundred car-loads. 





Chulalongkorn’s Joke 


THE following is told at the expense of 
the custodian of the foreign - documents 
department of the French National Li- 
brary: 

During the visit to Paris of King 
Chulalongkorn of Siam a highly prized 
paper that no one had been able to de- 
cipher satisfactorily, because of the mix- 
ture of Siamese and Chinese characters, 
was unearthed and shown to the royal 
visitor. 

The King glanced at the precious paper 
and then laughed heartily, after which 
he explained that this carefully guarded 
and highly prized document was merely a 
fire-insurance policy drawn up for a 
Chinese company by some Siamese firm, 
and that his own signature, which it bore, 
was such as all similar documents con- 
tain. It was, moreover, written by one of 
his secretaries detailed for that work. 
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A Four-legged Bird 


THE crested hoactzin of British Guiana 
is the only survivor of a certain race of 
birds, most of which are now known only 


as fossils. The hoactzin inhabits the most 
secluded forests of South America, and 
its survival beyond its congeners is doubt- 
less owing to its retiring habits and to 
the fact that it feeds on wild arum leaves, 
which gives its flesh a most offensive 
flavor, rendering it unfit for food. 

The chief peculiarity ¢f the hoactzin 
consists in the fact that when it is hatch 
ed it possesses four well-developed legs. 
The young birds leave the nest and climb 
about like monkeys over the adjoining 
limbs, and look more like tree-toads than 
birds. 

The modification of the fore limbs 
begins at once after hatching, the claws 
of the digits fall off, the whole claw-like 
hand begins to flatten and becomes wing 
shaped. Feathers soon appear, and before 
full growth is reached not a vestige re- 
mains of the original character. 

The adult birds not only have no claws 
upon their wings, but their thumbs even 
are so poorly developed that one would 
hardly suspect that in the nestlings we 
have the nearest approach to a quadru- 
ped found among existing birds. 

One curious feature noticed with a nest- 
ling which had been upset in the river 
was its power of rapid swimming and 
diving when pursued. Owing to this pow- 
er the little creature managed to evade 
all efforts to secure it. The prolonged im 
mersion which a nestling will undergo, 
instinctively and voluntarily, or which an 
adult bird will endure in an attempt to 


drown it, seems remarkable. 





Commemorating the Founding 
of the Natural History Museum 


A LIFE-SIZE statue of the Morris 
K. Jesup, one of the founders and for 
many years president of the American 
Museum of Natural History, was un 
veiled recently in the foyer of the museum 
on the occasion of the celebration of the 
fortieth anniversary of that institution. 
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The Jesup memorial statue 


The statue, which is of Carrara marble 
and the work of William Couper, the 
sculptor, is the gift of the associates and 
friends of Mr. Jesup. J. Pierpont Morgan 
and Joseph H. Choate, the only surviving 
founders of the museum, were guests of 
honor at the ceremony, the latter making 
one of the addresses. Mayor Gaynor also 
spoke on behalf of the city of New York 
in receiving the statue. 





The Coin that Every French- 
man Wants 


THOUSANDS of five-frane pieces are split 
into two halves by their French owners 
every year, in the hope of “ discovering ” 
an immense hidden treasure. This treas- 
ure, according to the legend firmly be- 
lieved, is an order to pay the holder one 
hundred thousand franes in silver five- 
frane coins. 

When Napoleon first set the five-frane 
piece in circulation it was very difficult 
to induce a Frenchman to receive the new 
coin. Hence, according to the story, Na 
poleon gave it to be understood that he 
had ordered a check for one hundred 
thousand frances, written upon asbestos 
paper, to be concealed in one of the new 
silver pieces. 

From that day to this no one has ob- 
jected to the five-frane piece. 








An Interesting Senatorial Possibility 


news in Richmond, Kentucky, when 
the stage came in from Lexington; 
a student who borrowed money to 
get a college education at Washing- 
ton University, and took up a ship- 
ping clerk’s duties to pay the debt; 
a grain commission merchant who 
was made the standard-bearer of the 
younger element and elected president of a great 
Merchants’ Exchange when he was only thirty-three 
years of age; a Democrat who became Mayor of the 
fourth city of this country as the popular solution 
of a party deadlock; a municipal executive whose 
record of public improvements and reforms sug- 
gested him for Executive of his State; a Governor 
who advanced the standing of his commonwealth in 
education, in finance, in public spirit, in good govern- 
ment generally; a member of a cabinet who added 
millions of acres to the forest reserves and instituted 
service reforms which were accepted and continued by 
a succeeding administration of different politics; the 
president chosen by the unanimous voice of his fellow 
citizens to head and conduct the movement which 
created and carried through the greatest of World’s 
Fairs:—these are the rounds of the ladder up which 
David Rowland Francis has climbed. They lead to a 
candidacy for the United States Senate, which has 
been announced in Missouri under a law which had its 
initial test in 1908. Voters in that State make the 
nominations of their respective parties for the United 
States Senate. On each ticket at the November elec- 
tion appear the names of candidates of that party for 
Senator. The voter scratches all names but his choice. 
The candidate receiving the majority of each party 
vote is: given the vote of that party in the Legislature 
at the session following. This Missouri method is not 
the election of United States Senator by direct vote 
of the people; it but aims to accomplish that result 
indirectly. One result of it is to elicit formal an- 
nouncement by candidates many months in advance of 
Election. Day. 

The threefold prominence which he has attained 
makes Mr. Francis one of the most interesting per- 
sonalities of this generation. It embraces business 
success in great measure, political honors as high as 
city or State can confer, and a foremost place among 
those who have contributed to educational advancement 
in the present day. The high political offices Mr. 
Francis has filled demonstrated his possession of execu- 
tive ability of the highest order. If the new ambition 
shall be realized, capacity for constructive legislation 
will be tested at a time when the country is very 
much in need of that kind of ability. 

While his political offices have been those of Mayor, 
Governor, and Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Francis 
has placed largely to his credit beneficial legislation. 
With every office he has held he has established effec- 
tive personal relations with the law-making bodies. 
When he was Governor he gave receptions at the 
Executive Mansion; he dined numerous Senators and 
Representatives; he made it a custom to take. the 





By Henry N. Cary 


chairmen of committees to luncheon with him for 
the purpose of discussing pending legislation. On 
the. recommendation and personal arguments of Govern- 
or Francis there were placed upon the statute-books 
of Missouri the first Australian ballot law, the school- 
book common and uniform text-book law, the reduction 
of tax rate, the geological survey commission, and a 
long list of other constructive acts, the value of which 
the years have shown. The State University had fallen 
into unpopular ways. To such an extent was Governor 
Francis instrumental in the reorganization, in the crea- 
tion of a bipartisan board, in the breaking up of 
factional policies, in the increase of endowment and 
facilities, that he was called “ the second father of the 
University,” ranking with James 8. Rollins as one of 
the two men who had done the most for the institu- 
tion. 

Mr. Francis became Mayor of St. Louis on a plural- 
ity of 1,200. Four years previously—that being the 
term of office—the city had elected a Republican to 
the mayoralty by a lead of 14,000 over the next candi- 
date. In the spring of 1885 the Democratic party of 
St. Louis became involved in an exciting contest over 
three candidates for the head of the ticket. The 
balloting was continued all night. The forenoon of 
the next day, Mr. Francis, attending to his business, 
was notified that he had been nominated for Mayor. 
He had not been a candidate. While this was the be- 
ginning of his political office-holding, it was not 
strictly the entrance of Mr. Francis into active politics. 
The State Convention, meeting in St. Louis, in 1884, 
to elect delegates to the Chicago Convention which 
nominated Mr. Cleveland the first time, selected Mr. 
Francis, to his surprise, as one of four delegates at 
large, giving him next to the highest vote in the con- 
vention. 

Among the achievements of Mayor Francis’s ad- 
ministration was the reduction of interest on the 
municipal debts from six and seven per cent. to three 
and sixty-five hundredths and four per cent. A rail- 
road debt of $1,000,000 was collected. The policy of 
paving business streets with granite blocks was carried 
through. The price of gas was reduced from $2.50 to 
$1.25 per 1,000 cubic feet. Street-sprinkling of all the 
streets was adopted. Other measures of great practical 
benefit so strongly commended the young Mayor that 
he was nominated for Governor a few months before 
the municipal term expired. 

At the New York Centennial celebration in 1889, the 
Missouri Governor was present with a battalion of the 
National Guards of Missouri. The Legislature had 
failed to make an appropriation. Nevertheless, the 
troops assembled at the station. Just before the 
special train started the railroad agent appeared and 
said he must have his money. Governor Francis gave 
his personal check for $14,000, and the expedition 
moved. Missouri’s creditable representation at that 
celebration was one of the first rifts in the ugly cloud 
which had been hanging over the State since the 
Civil War. Subsequently a bill to reimburse Governor 
Francis was presented in the Legislature. It was 
ruled down. The Governor’s only comment was that 


the measure would probably come before recurring 
sessions for the next twenty years, if that period of 
time was necessary to vindicate the wisdom of the 
State’s participation in the centennial celebration. The 
next day the vote refusing reimbursement was recon- 
sidered and the payment was ordered. 

Missouri did not appropriate a dollar for repre- 
sentation at the Centennial Exposition in Philadel- 
phia, at the New Orleans or at the Atlanta Exposition. 
Governor Francis urgently recommended, and_ the 
Legislature appropriated, $150,000 for, State partici- 
pation in the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 
1893. Governor Francis, his staff, and 600 of the Na- 
tional Guard of the State took part in the dedication 
ceremonies in 1892. But for the change of general 
policy toward expositions on the part of Missouri, 
the World’s Fair of 1904 would have been handi- 
sapped in appeals to the rest of the country to partici- 
pate. 

Mr. Francis was not in office when the Columbian 
Exposition opened in 1898. Taking his family to Chi- 
cago he rented a house and devoted several weeks to 
the study of the exposition. When Chicago was chosen 
by Congress as the location, Governor Francis, in 
Washington to present the claims of St. Louis, had re- 
marked to the committee that if the vote went against 
his city a decade would bring another great anniver- 
sary to be celebrated, the centennial of the Louisiana 
Purchase, and St. Louis would be there to claim an- 
other hearing. In the presentation of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition project in 1901, Mr. Francis 
headed the delegation from the twelve States and the 
two Territories embraced in the Purchase territory. 
Congress in the beginning made a liberal appropriation 
for the observance, and subsequently it made a loan 
of $4,600,000 to complete and open the exposition. 
Every dollar of the loan was repaid in exact accord- 
ance with the Act of Congress; and every pledge given 
to the government was carried out. At the close of 
the exposition the satisfaction of the administration 
at Washington was expressed in the strongest terms. 
Foreign governments, recognizing the importance of 
the services rendered to the world at large, bestowed 
upon Mr. Francis various decorations’ and honors. 

The personality of David R. Francis is of pervasive 
and persuading rather than dominating quality. It 
is, with him, “come,” rather than “ follow.” The 
influence of such quality always present and active 
an be traced, step by step, through the years of 
preparation, to the culminating and unprecedented 
success of the World’s Fair of 1904. Mr. Francis’s sue- 
cess in every field of endeavor is accounted for by 
these characteristics. Never in any position have his 
fellow citizens found him arrogant or dictatorial. 

English, Scotch, and Welsh strains combined have 
given David R. Francis a splendid physique, a quick, 
shrewd mind, and singular tenacity of purpose. Mrs. 
Francis was Miss Jane Perry of St. Louis, a daughter 
of one of the pioneer railroad builders of the West, 
a banker, and a man of affairs. There are six stalwart 
sons in the Francis family. To them Mr. Francis once re- 
ferred in a campaign as “ thirty-six feet of Democracy.” 





Where 


?.) doubt a majority of our people 
cherish the belief that Americans 
are “natural-born” soldiers and 
that we have, in our general popula- 
tion, an enormous reserve army, al- 
ways available in emergency. There 
may have been some measure of 
pe truth in this theory two or three 
generations ago, but it is a danger- 
ous delusion at this day. Military science and the art 
of war have made long and rapid strides during the 
past fifty years. The fighting unit has become a 
specialized machine, designed to work in perfect unison 
with other similar machines, in response to the pres- 
sure of a button, as it were. Personal bravery is of 
less account than mechanical skill. Im commanders, 
technical knowledge and tactical ability are more than 
ever essential to success. In default of these, the 
crude qualities that used to be vaguely termed “ mili- 
tary genius” would be of little avail in a latter-day 
battle. The efficiency of armies at present depends 
absolutely upon scientific training, without which the 
finest raw material is of comparatively small value. 

For’ a century or more past, the European powers 
have systematically prepared for war in time of 
peace. And the history of modern conflicts shows that 
victory has almost invariably attended the nation 
whose previous preparation was the better. A forcible 
illustration was afforded by the Franco-Prussian War. 
Germany, in striking contrast to her adversary, entered 
the struggle with every detail planned and provided 
for. The organization of her army was perfect; its 
equipment complete to the last shoe-string and harness 
buckle. Her generals were as familiar with the field 
of action as the French themselves, and months before 
the opening of hostilities the entire campaign had 
been mapped out, even to the march upon Paris, 

Until quite recently it has been the policy of the 
United States Government to look upon war as a re- 
mote contingency, to be dealt with only upon its actual 
occurrence. 

At the outbreak of the war with Spain there 
was no man, or body of men, in our army capable of 
laying out a scientific plan of campaign. No one in 
our service had the knowledge of conditions in Cuba 
and the Philippines which was possessed by the General 
Staff of probably every European nation, There was 
no military organization, actual or theoretical, equal 
to the task we had taken upon ourselves. In fact, no 








War is aily 
By Forbes Lindsay 


thought had been given to the contingency, and when 
we were suddenly confronted with the urgent condi- 
tions of warfare we hastily gathered a scratch force 
of amateur soldiers and blindly invaded an unknown 
country. It is not pleasant to contemplate the prob- 
able outcome in case we had been opposed to a capable 
military power. 

In recent years the United States has taken an ac- 
tive, and somewhat obtrusive, part in the world’s 
affairs. As a consequence, we are apt at almost any 
time to be drawn into armed conflict with one or an- 
other great power. In such case, we shall not repeat 
the blunders of 1898. The creation of a General Staff 
to our army insures us against that danger. 

But for the fact that the personal interests of poli- 
ticians have largely influenced our military affairs in 
the past. we should long since have established this im- 
portant institution which is essential to the full effi- 
ciency of any army. The General Staff is the brains and 
intelligence of a military organization. It is the 
ageney through which the work of the various branches 
is co-ordinated. Previously to its adoption with us, 
the chief of each division acted independently, and, in 
his zeal for the promotion of the interests of his own 
particular branch of the service, not infrequently 
wrought injury to another. The General Staff is the 
medium for the acquisition of military information 
and the machinery which moulds it into readily avail- 
able form for practical use. Its functions are not 
administrative, but advisory. It exercises a directing 
force by supplying knowledge, experience, and sugges- 
tion. 

The General Staff of the United States Army is 
divided into two sections.. One is concerned with all 
matters relating to the physical efficiency and disci- 
pline of our military forces. The other is devoted to 
the study of warfare and the preparation for it. The 
latter section is styled the Army War College. Its 
local habitation is a building in Washington, especially 
designed for its use, but its activities extend far 
bevond the walls. Its chief duties are to gain 
all the military information possible from every 
available source and to base upon it plans for 
defensive and offensive warfare. During the six years 
of its existence the War College has accomplished a 
prodigious amount of work of the very best quality. 

The field of military research is enormous. Practi- 
cally all the physical agencies devised by man have 
their uses in war. It is necessary, not only to secure 
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‘information regarding all of these and to render it 
available for immediate use, but also constantly to re- 
vise it in conformity with the changes and improve- 
ments made in the rapid progress of the world. The 
strength of the War College is quite inadequate to the 
task imposed upon it. The total personnel numbers 
only seventeen, whereas Great Britain has upward of 
fifty oflicers employed in similar work. One power has 
no fewer than fifteen members of its staff devoted ex- 
clusively to the study of the United States. 

While peace conferences are now of almost daily 
occurrence, every power is constantly engaged in imagi- 
nary warfare with some other. One of the most im- 
portant duties of our War College is to conduct mimic 
defensive operations and invasions of foreign coun- 
tries. This is no mere fanciful “war game.” Nor is 
its main purpose training, but to furnish plans of 
campaign for future use. Every order must be capable 
of practical application and every detail must have 
its logical justification. Transportation of troops 
must be provided for in vessels actually available and 
capable of meeting the requirements. Dispositions 
for landing the forees must be demonstrably feasible. 
Only such movements are permitted as can be shown to 
be consistent with the physical conditions of the coun- 
try and existing facilities. Whenever battleships and 
transports enter into a plan, the co-operation of the 
Navy War College is secured. 

The necessary information for carrying out such 
imaginary operations in almost any part of the world 
is at hand. The War College stock of military maps 
numbers many thousands and new ones are constantly 
in process of making. These are as detailed as it is 
possible to make them, sometimes showing railroad 
bridges, farmhouses, cultivated fields, clumps of trees, 
wells, and so on. In the files—or in the vaults, in 
case they are especially confidential—are thousands of 
detailed reports upon countries, districts, cities, fortifi- 
cations, ete. These contain every form of information 
that is of military value. The best gazetteer of, say, 
France will not furnish one-tenth of the facts relating 
to that country contained in the War College reports. 
Information is obtained from a hundred different 
sources, including the service magazines of other coun- 
tries, technical publications and newspapers, American 
travellers, officers on leave, foreigners, consuls, and 
special agents. Exceptionally important inquiries are 
entrusted to officers on confidential service and military 
attachés. 
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A Russian Woman’s Work in 


Surgery 
By GENEVIEVE GRANDCOURT 


Ir has been said that the influence of 
Russia upon the world’s progress bids fair 
to be increasingly great; her teeming pop- 
ulation and her undeveloped resources be- 
ing pointed to as factors—while she lies a 
giant, manacled by the pigmy of official- 
dom. Be that as it may, she has produced 
more women who have left and ‘are leav- 
ing a lasting impression upon their times, 
than all other nations together—if we ex- 
cept France—have brought forth in the 
course of boasted development. 

The wonder would seem to be that in 
such an autocracy the weakest element of 
all should contrive to lift its head, unless 
we reflect that the movement which partly 
accounts for the so-called “ new woman” 
began in America—and that extremes 
meet. Moreover, it is a commonplace to 
say that anything may happen in this won- 
derful age. 

At any rate, a little girl in far-off Rus- 
sia seemed to have established a connec- 
tion between the two, not so many years 
ago as to make her forty now. This was 
Louise G. Robinovitch, the subject of this 
sketch. She was then vastly interested in 
an Irish gentleman who, having played 
with magnets as a boy, found them still 
interesting as he grew in years and wis- 
dom, and she wanted to know something 
more abcut him than his name. When only 
a little older, the fact was tucked away in 
a safe corner of her mind that Michael 
Faraday had established the law that 
electric currents may be formed by mov- 
ing a coil of wire in a magnetic field; not 
dreaming that she was destined in the 
course of time to find an entirely new use 
for at least one such current in practical 
surgery. 

Thus it is to her that we owe a novel 
discovery as evidenced by her method of 
electrical anesthesia used the other day in 
a hospital in Hartford, Connecticut, on the 
occasion of an operation to amputate 
frozen toes. The patient was in this case 
conscious, and a condition of local anes- 
thesia was successfully induced by be- 
numbing the lower portion of the leg. 

Dr. Robinovitch was born in Odessa, 
Russia, where her early interest in elec- 
tricity began. But good Russian schools 
are expensive luxuries—and even fam- 
ilies of liberal tendencies sometimes look 
askance upon precocious girls. It is all 
very well for a boy to be studious, the world 
over, for he may develop into something 
worth while; but didn’t Lombroso sound a 
warning against this tendency in girls 
when he said there were no women of 
genius because the women of genius were 
men? Hence, though she does not tell us 
so, we are at liberty to believe that Louise 
Robinovitch had her troubles—even by her 
own fireside. It was different, though, 
when she got at last to Paris. There her 
life really began. She has worked in the 
laboratory of Stephen Leduc in Paris and 
Nantes, and took the degree of A.M.A. in 
Paris only four years ago. She is also a 
member of the French Medico-Psycho- 
logical Society. 

But why should people be interested in 


her, she wants to know, since it is her 
work alone that is vital—and the good of 
humanity the only thing that counts? The 
worker comes and goes, but the work goes 
on. If it were not for a certain depreca- 
tion in her air, we might almost think her 
contemptuous of a public that could find 
anything worth while in personalities. 
Her life has been “* uneventful, like that 
of all students,” she would have us_be- 
lieve, and with this we shall have to be 
content, while we hark back briefly to the 
time when as a child she caused a tiny 
steel boat to plough through the waters of 
a wash-basin after a magnet which she 
manipulated to the persistent cry as to 
“what made it run like that?” 

And while the subject of electricity and 
its uses haunted the now Dr. Robino- 
vitch, like something that did not propose 
to be forgotten, for years she had no 
definite idea of putting her knowledge of 
it to any practical purpose in her profes- 
sion. But in 1902, she set to work in 
earnest, fired by Leduc’s success in send- 
ing a current through the brain and there- 
by inducing a condition of sleep hitherto 
obtained only by use of drugs. To perfect 
knowledge in this direction, she saw, was 
the something worth while that she had 
looked forward to doing for the world. 

Who of us has not read the heartrend- 
ing little tale of Rab and His Friends, 
written as the personal experience of a 
famous Scotch physician, and of a time 
when anesthetics were unknown; of the 
dear, patient old woman who bravely en- 
dured the martyrdom of the knife with her 
faculties still alert—and after all, lost her 
life from the shock? 

However, when ether and chloroform 
“ame to the amelioration of such condi- 
tions in 1846, a new element of risk en- 
tered into surgery, which, though slight in 
the majority of cases, has operated to sus- 
tain the law of balance in human affairs. 
This is the effect of these drugs upon the 
heart. It is to obviate this minor risk 
that Dr. Robinovitch aims with her new 
anesthetic. 

She has demonstrated that the current 
used to best advantage is that of low ten- 
sion and frequent interruption. The face 
of one accidentally electrocuted or one ap- 
parently dead from ether poisoning is in 
all cases black, demonstrating a carbon- 
ized condition of the blood which, speaking 
generally, may be corrected with increased 
facilities to get sufficient oxygen quickly 
enough into the circulation. The method 
is to open the circuit about a second, and 
close it for a quarter of that time—thus 
producing rhythmic excitations. Dr. Ro- 
binovitch revived a young woman in Paris 
in this way, who was apparently dead 
from morphine poisoning. 

Dr. Robinovitch prophesies for the fu- 
ture a special branch of study dealing 
with the physiological effects of the differ- 
ent electric currents. With such technical 
knowledge perfected, she sees no reason 
why this method should not revolutionize 
surgery, and reduce the risks even of 





major operations to a minimum. 





A Pet 


LouNGERS on the river-front in Phila- 
delphia were greatly astonished recently 
by the sight of a tiger calmly sunning 
itself on the deck of an ocean liner which 
was coming up to her pier. When the 


Tiger 


grown, having been adopted by the crew 
when it was but a cub and petted and 
cared for as though it had been a child. 
Although the beast apparently was friend- 
ly with the men of the crew, it generally 


























The tiger thats resides on shipboard 


ship had docked, visitors were invited to 
“shake hands” with the animal, but all 
were content to watch the tiger from a 
safe distance, desiring no more intimate 
acquaintance. The brute was almost full 








snarled and showed its teeth whenever 
strangers approached. It was voted the 
queerest pet that had ever come into port. 
although the sailormen have some strange 
mascots, 
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meut, cultivation and education, 


and correcting such ailments as 
Constipation 
Weak Nerves 
Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness 
This work is done by tollowing simple directions 
a few minutes each day in the privacy of your own 
room. In delicate cases 1 co-operate with the 

physician. 
I regard medicine for reduction as danger. 


Irritability 
Colds 
Nervousness 
Torpia Liver 


Indigestion 
Dudliness 
Weaknesses 
Catarrh 









ous, and bandages and reducing appliances 

do not remove the cause, hence only Too Flesby 
give temporary results In correcting or 

faulty habits of digestion and assimi- . 

lation, 1 build up the strength Too Thin 










while I am reducing or develop- 
ing you. 

This is practical com- 
mon-sense. 

Think it over 
and write me to- 
day for partic- 
ulars. 


sands of others 25 Ibs. 
others I can do for you. 


are some of them. 
“ My weight has increased 30 Ibs’ 






with you.” 


“I weigh 83 Ibs. less, and have gained wonderfully in strength. 
breath, the rheumatic twinges have all gone, and I look and feel 15 years younger.” 


“I am delighted with the effect upon my catarrh.’ 
“ Just think of its To be relieved from constipation. 
3° years.” 


“Have grown from a nervous wreck into a state of steady, quiet nerves.” 
“The relief from backache alone is worth many times the money, and 1 haven't had a 


cold since I began with you.” 


Write me today, telling your faults of health and figure 
I study your case just as a physician, giving you the 
I never violate a pupil’s con- 
I will send you an instructive booklet, showing correct lines of a 


I will tell you so. 
individual treatment which your case demands 
fidence. 
woman's figure in standing and walking, free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 41, 246 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Author of “Self Sufficiency,” “ The Vitat Organs, Their Use and Abuse,” Ete. 


I Will Help You To 


Health-Good Figure-Rested Nerves 


By Assisting Nature in a Scientific Manner 


After my university course, I concluded I could be of greater 
help to my sex by assisting Nature to regain and retain the 
strength of every vital organ, by bringing to it a good circula- 
jj tion of pure blood, by strengthening the nerves, and by 
yj teaching deep breathing, than I could by correcting 
bodily ailments with medicine. 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology and health principles 
that I attribute my marvellous success. 

I have helped over 44,000 women, I can help you to 


Arise To Your Best 


I have given to each woman that satzsfaction with sed/f which comes through the 
knowledge that she 1s developing that sweet, personal loveliness which health 
and a wholesome, graceful body gives—a cultured, self-reliant woman with 
a definite purpose, which makes her the greatest help to family and friends. 
She is a Better Wife, a Rested Mother, a Sweeter Sweetheart. 
She adds to the beauty of the world, thus contributing to its refine- 
I can help you to make every vital 
organ and nerve do efficient work, thus clearing the complexion 


graphs of pupils before 
taking up 
(They have given me per- 
mission to use them.) 
all stand, now, as correctly and 
appear as well as Fig. 2. 





work, there will be no 
superfluous flesh and no 
bony, angular bodies. 
sands of women 80 lbs., and have built up thou 

What I have done for 
It would do your heart 
good to read the daily reports from my pupils. 


** My kidneys are much better.” 
“ My eyes are much stronger, and I have taken off my glasses.” 
“I have not had a sign of indigestion or gall stones since 1 began 


Entirely free after having it for 





























































It is to my thorough 


Means More Than a 
Pretty Face 


I have corrected thousands of 
figures as illustrated below. Style 
is in the figure and poise and 
not in the gown. The gown in Fig. 

1 cost $250; the one in Fig. 2 
$6.00. Fig. 2 is the same woman as Fig 1, 
developed and 
in correct poise. 
Figs. 3, 4, 5 and 6 
show actual photo 


cost 


my work. 


They 


When every 
organ of the body 
is doing efficient 


I have reduced thou- 


Here 


I never get out of 


If I cannot help you, 











Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman 
















Practical cycling econ- 
omy has but ove mean- 
ing-the Bacrcte Pace- 
fi. maker. Built to lasta 

life-time. Large 40-tooth 
, . ™ front sprocket, roller 
chain and long 46 in. wheel base, make it easiest riding 
of all. Gun blue finish. A deanty to look upon, Tri 
spring fork furnished without extra cost. 


Best 
Bicycle 


has 27.9 per cent. less pressure on its Crank Hanger Bear- 
ings and pushes farther and faster with less applied energy, 
than any ordinary bicycle. A new cone sleeve, a 1910 
feature, gives tremendous strength and efficiency. 
**Ray’’ Juveniles are most desirable for young people. 
We also manufacture the MUSSELMAN ARMLEss COASTER BRAKE, 
the smallest, simplest, lightest and strongest Brake made. 
Beautiful 1910 Catalog AH and Pamphlet--‘*The Three Reasons,”’ fully 
explaining Prize Problem condition, with handsome Racycle 
itch charm, and booklet, ““The Armless Wonder,’” it 
for 2 cent stamp--sent FREE if you mention Bicycle Dealer 
in your town. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 
Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 











DO YOU WANT byer ieworld? Send 15 cents. 


Peerless Post Curd League, 77 East 104th st., New York 


Boat and Engine Book FREE 
Just like a 30-Footer Do not think of Buying a Launch 
aoe nee os 


PLAINS FOUR 
WONDERFUL 












LAU! 
KARGAINS 


Only $121 for this complete 16-ft. Launch—3 
H. P., guaranteed self-starting Engine, weedless 
Wheel and Rudder. Result of 30 years’ experi- 
ence. Money back if not as represented. 
Write for free catalog today. 
Special Bargains in Weeo reversible, 
self-starting engines to those building or 
buying their own Hulls. Engine con- 
trolled by one lever, 
Speeial proposition to agents for a 
limited time only, 
3800 


CT. WrightEngineCo.canaise.Greenville, Mich. 
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soap but costs no more 
LIFEBUOY SOAPisthesensible 


soap forthe skin because it cleans 
and disinfects at the same time. Its 
use gives sterilized clean-ness; the 
only perfect cleanness. 


LIFEBUOY is the best soap made for 


Toilet, Bath and Shampoo 


It destroys the germs which you 
can’t see while removing the dirt 
that you can see. LIFEBUOYis 
distinguished from ordinary 

soaps by t lean 
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AT YOUR 
GROCERS 


Lever. Bros. Co. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Coas' rakes Puncture-Proof tires, 
190e Fiat mance P4to $12 
100 Second - Hand Whee's 
au makes and models, $3 to $2 


at FACTORY CLEARING SALE 


till you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 1-274, Chicago 


Read MARY CARY 
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Water 
Quickly Relieves: 
Biliousness, 

Sick Headache, 
Stomach Disorders, 


an Ta 
CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 











PURE 
WHISKY 


CASCADE 
























RICH - PURE - MELLOW 
be a] bottling has old gold label. 
Geo. A. Dickel & Co., Distillers, Nashville, Tenn, 





















Two Stories of Grant 


Magsor Joun Davipson used to tell of a 
merchant named Ammen, who owed the 
firm of Grant & Co., of Galena, Illinois, 
quite a large bill. The head of that firm 
was the father of the famous soldier. 
Captain Grant was sent to Prairie du 
Chien to collect the bill. When he arrived 
in that town he learned that the mer- 
chant, Ammen, had closed his store, armed 
himself with a shotgun, and threatened 
death to any one who should attempt to 
enter. 

Of course everybody in town knew what 
was going on and there was considerable 
excitement. Moreover, there was specula- 
tion as to the outcome, for it was known 
that Ammen was a desperate man; and it 
was believed that Captain Grant would 
either withdraw or be killed in any effort 
that he might make. The visitor was 
followed all over town. 

First he went to the law office of Orms- 
by B. Thomas, afterward a Congressman. 
Thomas had been a soldier ‘n Grant’s 
army. He drew up the necessary legal 
papers in the case and then he accom- 
panied Captain Grant to the office of the 
sheriff; and from that office those three 
men—Captain Grant, Lawyer Thomas, and 
the sheriff — started for Ammen’s store. 
The crowd followed, but fell back to a 
respectful distance as the trio approached 
the store. 

The sheriff commanded Ammen to open 
the door. There was no reply. The sheriff 
repeated the order three times, and then 
Ammen was heard to say: 

“TI will not open the door, and I will 
kill you or any of your crowd if you dare 
to force your way in here.” 

The sheriff told Captain Grant and 
Lawyer Thomas that the old man was 
desperate and sure to kill some one. 

There was hesitancy on the part of the 
sheriff, whereupon Captain Grant quietly 
said, 

“Tf you don’t want to risk it make me 
a deputy and I'll try it. 

The sheriff appointed him at once, and 
then Deputy-Sheriff Grant called out, 

“As an officer of the law, Mr. Ammen, 
I command you to open this door.” 

“T refuse,” came the answer, “ and again 
I warn you that death awaits any man 
who breaks into this store.” 

Deputy-Sheriff Grant stepped back a 
few yards and then, running swiftly for- 
ward, he planted both feet against the 
door and knocked it off its hinges. 

There stood the old merchant, gun in 
hand; but he seemed to be dazed. Deputy- 
Sheriff Grant walked past him and went 
directly to the office. Then Grant removed 
his hat and called to the merchant: 

“Mr. Ammen, get rid of that gun and 
come in here. I want you to help me take 
an account of our firm’s part of this stock 
of goods.” 

The old man promptly obeyed. After 
it was all over Lawyer Thomas asked 
Captain Grant whether he did not think 
his life had been in imminent danger. 
Grant unstrapped from his waist a belt 
in which he carried a splendid six-shooter 
Colt’s revolver. He said to Lawyer 
Thomas: 

“ My life was not in danger for a mo- 
ment. Ammen’s life was in grave danger.” 





When Captain Grant was selling goods 
in southwestern Wisconsin the year before 
the great Civil War he sold a bill to a 
shoemaker at Spring Green, Grant County. 
It developed that the shoemaker was a 
much better buyer than payer. Grant 
made numerous efforts to collect the bill, 
but without avail; in spite of the fact 
that he was known to be a remarkably 
good collector. 

After Grant had become famous as a 
soldier and was winning battles and cam- 
paigns the Spring Green shoemaker had 
considerable to say about his personal ac- 
quaintance with Captain Grant, the seller 
of leather. 

Now this shoemaker had a son who was 
lacking in wit, although not wholly with- 
out reasoning faculties. One evening when 
half a dozen patrons were in the shop 
the old shoemaker told some interesting 
reminiscences of his acquaintance with 
Captain Grant, his numerous visits to 
Spring Green, and his personal calls on 
the shoemaker, greatly to the delight of 
the simple folks who listened to them. 
The son was also listening intently. 

The shoemaker’s wife called him from 
the shop to the house, and during his ab- 
sence the son remarked, 

“You bet pop ‘li never forgit General 
Grant.” 

Several of the visitors asked him why. 

“Pop wouldn’t pay Captain Grant for 
some leather he had bought,” answered 
the son. “T’ll bet he ast pop more’n a 
hundred times to pay for that leather, 
and pop told him that he couldn’t and 
finally that he wouldn’t. One day Captain 
Grant ast pop real hard and frequent to 
pay that bill, and pop: said he’d never 
pay it. 

“Captain Grant went right out of the 
shop and unhitched his team. Then he 
called pop out and ast him again if he’d 
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EMBARRASSING. 
OLD MAID. “You two hurry and leave this room so I can 
answer the ’phone.” 
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“The World’s Best Table Water ”’ 
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For Centuries 


Known as Chartreuse 


Liqueur Peres 
Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THE GRAND FINALE TO THE WORLD’S BEST DINNERS 


At first-class Wine.Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Catés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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ub Cocktails 
ABOTTLED DELIGHT 


Just strain through cracked ice and 
serve—CLUB COCKTAILS, al- 
ready measure-mixed are the finest 
cocktails in the world, ready for in- 
stant use. Always uniform, always 
right, a CLUB COCKTAIL is a 
better cocktail ten times over than 
any made-by-guesswork drink could 
ever be. Use them once and you'll 
have a bottle handy all the time, 
they’re so delicious. 


Martini (gin base) and Manhattan 
(whiskey base) are the most popular. 


EVER 











At all good dealers. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 





This Manufactured by 


Publication is ], M. 
Printed With 














9 Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 
pleasing aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 
beverages. A delightful tonic and invigo- 
trator. At wine merchants and druggists. 
Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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pay, and pop said never. Then Captain 
Grant grabbed pop by the shoulders, 
whirled him around, and give him four 
or five of the hardest kicks any man ever 
got, and kicked pop clean back into the 
shop. Then he got into his buggy and 
druv away. I notice that that’s one of 
the stories about Captain Grant that pop 
never tells.” 





The Indian Thief-Tracker 


In India the great enemy of thieves is 
the khoji, whose name signifies “ searcher,” 
or “tracker,” and whose business is to 
track criminals by their footprints. These 
trackers are trained to their calling from 
youth and become exceedingly expert. 
They are an especial terror to the cattle- 
stealers, who, in the parts of the Punjab 
adjoining the Indus and other large rivers, 
where much grazing is carried on, are 
very plentiful. These match their cun- 
ning against that of the tracker, but they 
have to be very clever to throw him olf 


‘the scent. 


One of their tricks is to catch a buffalo, 
drive it into the river, and, clinging to its 
tail, guide it in the way they desire to go. 
By this means they are quickly carried 
down the current and leave no telltale 
footprints. But the ruse is not always 
successful, for the reason that the tracker 
thinks nothing of distance and is likely 
to come upon the tracks farther on, where 
the thief was forced to leave the stream. 

A good tracker, it is asserted, will fol- 
low a thief, yard by yard, for a hundred 
miles'and come up with him in the end. 

In° one instance a burglar was thus 
tracked until the searcher reached the 
lock-up of a village eighty miles from the 
starting-point. Inside the building was 
the man he had set out to find. The po- 
lice of that place had observed a sus- 
picious looking character walking about 
carrying a small bundle and had prompt- 
ly locked him up. An examination of the 
bundle brought to light jewelry worth sev- 
eral hundred rupees. 

In one instance the tracker’s skill al- 
most condemned an innocent man. Two 
sheep belonging to a government official 
had. been stolen, and the footprints were 
found to be those of a man employed to 
look after the public gardens. 

The man was arrested, but when the 
track was followed up it was found to end 
opposite the police station, where the skins 
of the sheep were discovered. As it seem- 
ed unlikely that a thief would deposit his 
booty under the very eyes of the police 
a further investigation was made, and it 
was eventually proved that the sheep had 
been taken by the police, who, to throw 
the trackers off the scent, had stolen anil 
worn the gardener’s shoes. 





Washing a Tiger 


A Frencu animal-trainer at St. Peters- 
burg hired a poor Cossack, who was as 
ignorant of the French language as he was 
of fear, to clean the cages of the wild 
beasts. 

Instructions were given to the man by 
means of gestures and dumb show, and 
apparently he thoroughly understood what 
he was expected to do. 

The next morning he began his new 
duties by entering with bucket, sponge, 
and broom, not the cage of a tame beast, 
but that of a splendid tiger, which lay 
asleep on the floor. The fierce animal 
awoke and fixed his eyes upon the man. 
who calmly proceeded to wet his large 
sponge and, unterrified, approached the 
tiger. 

At this moment the trainer proprietor 
saw what was going on and was struck 
with horror. Any sound or motion on his 
part would increase the danger of the 
situation by arousing the beast to fury, so 
he quietly waited till the need should rise 
to rush to the man’s assistance. 

The Cossack, sponge in hand, approach- 
ed the animal and, perfectly fearless, pro- 
ceeded to rub him down as if he had been 
a horse or a dog; while the tiger, ap- 
parently delighted by the application of 
cold water, rolled over on its back, stretch 
ed out its paws, purred, and offered every 
part of its body to the moujik, who washed 
him as complacently as a mother bathes 
her infant. 

Then he left the cage and would have 
repeated the hazardous experiment upon 
another savage beast had not the trainer 
with difficulty drawn him off. 





MR. SLEZAK’S PORTRAIT 


Tue portrait of Mr. Leo Slezak, pub- 
lished on page 32 of the February 19th 
issue of Harper’s WEEKLY, was from 3 
copyright photograph by Mishkin, New 
York. The notice of that fact was omitted 
through an inadvertence. 
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Mark Twain Magic 
for Children 
and Grown-ups 











February 18th. 


EAR L—: 

It is remarkable 
how much of Mark 
Twain’s writing appeals 
equally to children and 
to grown-ups. Weneed 
not affirm that this is a 
characteristic of all great 
literature; but it is true 
at least of many of the 
finest things we have 
received from the past. 
But Mark Twain is 
alone to-day in possess- 
ing this magic. 

§] The more we study Mark Twain, the more 
we see how endlessly this quality of his 
expands. It is his universal appeal. 

4 No writer can reach this universality 
without humor. The same truth is borne 
in upon us when we consider Mark 
Twain’s undaunted attitude toward life. 
Plainly, without humor we can scarcely 
maintain that cheerful courage which is so 
fundamental a virtue. Again, it is proved 
to us by his justice. Without humor how 
can we, as the saying is, “give the devil 
his due,” and how can we scourge folly and 
meanness without pettiness? We cannot 
understand children without humor. 

{{ For example, there is “‘The Prince and 
the Pauper.” Humor in that—plenty of 
it. But what strikes us principally is the 
fact that he is dealing with one of the 
most beautifully imagined and _livingly 
real of historical novels. We ask ourselves 
how this story could possibly have been 
written by the same man who wrote 
“Huckleberry Finn.’’ And yet it is even 
glaringly apparent that the Mark Twain of 
“The Prince and the Pauper” is the Mark 
Twain of ‘Huckleberry Finn.”” Both these 
tales have the same unquenchable Mark 
Twain quality in them. So has the 
“Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc’’— 
which makes one cry half the time; so 
have ‘Pudd’nhead Wilson,’ and ‘The 
Gilded Age,” and all the rest. What binds 
them all together is that deep-lying and 
characteristic quality which we somewhat 
inadequately term humor because it de- 
lights us. If there were a word that meant 
humor and humanity and_ story-telling 
imagination all in one, that would be a 
good word to use in describing Mark Twain. 
But it is in vain that we try to analyze him. 
He defeats us by being so various in his 
activities, yet so entirely and serenely him- 
self whether he is writing of “Life ‘on the 
Mississippi” or ‘‘A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court.’ Apparently he 
uses the same power to make us laugh and 
to make us weep. 

4 A genuine detective story is ‘‘Tom 
Sawyer,” and a highly improbable and ex- 
citing detective story, too, yet it is as 
Mark Twain as any of them. The plot is 
even excessively incredible, because, as the 
author tells us, it happens to be true. The 
story is funny (though it nearly touches 
upon tragedy), yet the amazing thing, after 
all, is the fact that this altogether unbe- 
lievable romance has an air of sober truth, 
a kind of homespun reality, about it that 
is utterly convincing. Here, perhaps, we 
come as close to one secret of Mark Twain’s 
power as we are ever likely to get: he uses 
humor to make things real, instead of em- 
ploying it, as so many writers do, to make 
matters appear more grotesquely improb- 
able than they are by nature. This is not 
to say that he never does the other: thing. 
On the contrary, no one is better skilled in 
the delicate art of piling up circumstantial 
falsifications to a precarious and outrageous 
height—the immortal story of the Old 
Ram in “Roughing It” at once suggests it- 
self—but this is the author in his least 
serious mood. These fantasies do not 
weaken our faith. If Mark Twain should 
say that Tom Sawyer was carried up to 
heaven in a fiery chariot, we should all b 
lieve him. Unquestionably he would make 
that somewhat odd occurrence seem per- 
fectly natural. He would cause Tom 
Sawyer to act just as he would act in the 
cireumstances—and we should believe him. 
‘| Another side of Mark Twain’s magic is his 
adroitness in the arrangement of words and 
phrases. He produces the impression of 
entire naturalness and gets the utmost 
effect from his ideas. Like the best of ex- 
temporary speakers, he has constant regard 
for the psychology of his audience. One 
proof of this quality is the fact that every 
one of his books may be read aloud. 

‘| Still more of this magic is his consum- 
mate dexterity in arranging surprises; and, 
equally important, his mastery of the 
vernacular—the plain speech of untutored 
men, So much more subtle, so much harder 
to use with effect, than the grosser kinds 
of dialect. All these contribute to that de- 
lightful Mark Twain quality; yet of course 
they quite fail to explain the magic. 
Sincerely yours, 











(A friend may care to use the lower coupon) 





It has been Mark Twain’s ambition 
to have his books in every American 
Home, and he has made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 
this remarkable situation — for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price of non-copyrighted books. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 




















Please send me for examination, carriage 
free, a set of MARK TWAIN'S 
WORKS, Author’s National 
Edition, twenty-five volumes, 
cloth binding. It is understood 
that I may retain the set for five 
days, and at the expiration of 
that time, if Ido not care for 
the books, I will return 
them at your expense. 
If 1 keep the books, I 
will remit $2.00 a 
month until the 
full price, 
$25.00, has 
been paid. 
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THE AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION 
Cuts Former Price in Half 


ARK TWAIN is undoubtedly the most representative of American writers. He is an Amer- 

ican, blood and bone, heart and head. Not only is he the world’s greatest humorist; he 
is a wonderfully versatile writer—the entertaining story-teller, the historian of periods and the 
intimate chronicler of local conditions, the historical novelist, the philosopher of life, the keen 
observer, the brilliant essayist. He has those qualities that are typically American—‘ Huckle- 
berry Finn’s” genial tolerance united to the high ideals of his “ Joan of Arc”—and he is uncom- 
promisingly honest, with a hatred of pretence, affectation, and sham. 





25 FINE VOLUMES 25 FINE VOLUMES 


THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. (Vol. 1.) @ Mark Twain is the youngest man PUDD'NHEAD WILSON 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. (Vol. Il.) (ha dee Alt bhi b ‘ NRE THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 
A TRAMP ABROAD. (Vol. 1.) or his day. 11s DOOKS are imbue A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING » 


ARTHUR'S COURT 
JOAN OF ARC. (Vol. L) 
to own them is always to have new JOAN OF ARC. (Vol. IL) 
The SKETCHES NEW AND OLD 
J TOM SAWYER ABROAD, ETC. 
AMERICAN CLAIMANT, ETC. 


and truth never grow old. They are LEERANY SOAS 
: THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED 


books for young people of all ages. HADLEYBURG 
THE, $30,000 BEQUEST 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION 


@ Mark Twain himself has written a preface to the edition. Brander Matthews has written the bio- 
graphical criticism of Mark Twain and his work which prefaces the first volume. There are portraits of 
the author from photographs and paintings taken at periods when the different books were in process of 
writing. This edition includes his later collected writings, such as “Christian Science,” ‘A Dog’s 
Tale,” “Eve’s Diary,” etc. 


THE ARTISTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS HARPER & 


q There are many illustrations—half-tone reproductions on plate paper of the work of SRSTHERS 
such artists as Fuiatdie Sacnve 
J. G. Brown New York City 
A. B. Frost 
Peter Newell 


A TRAMP ABROAD. (Vol. IL) 
FOLLOWING THE EQUATOR. (Vol. 1.) 
FOLLOWING THE EQUATOR. (Vol. II.) 
ROUGHING IT. (Vol. L) 

ROUGHING IT. (Vol. IL) 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 

THE GILDED AGE. (Vol. L) 

THE GILDED AGE. (Vol. IL) 

THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


with his spirit—they are new books; 


books, a fountain of youth. 
never age because humor, kindliness, 











W. T. Smedley 
T. de Thulstrup 
B. W. Clinedinst 


E. W. Kemble 
C. Allan Gilbert 
F. V. Du Mond 


Please send me for ex- 
amination, carriage free,a 


set of MARK TWAIN’S 


Dan Beard F. Luis Mora Frank J. Merrill aaa Seduce’ pencasats 
; c > yeuty-five 
Frederick Dielman Cc. D. Weldon F. B. Opper volumes, cloth binding. It is un- 
Etc. Etc. Etc derstood that I may retain the set for 


five days, and at the expiration of that 

time, if Ido not care for the books, I will 

return them at your expense. If I keep the 

books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 
full price, $25.00, has been paid. 


BINDING AND OTHER DETAILS 


q The binding is a beautiful dark-red vellum book cloth, with blue 
title labels stamped in gold. The books are printed on white antique 
wove paper, especially made for this edition. The size of each 
volume is 5 x 74 inches. 
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